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Art.  I.  Julia  ;  cr,  The  Italian  Lover:  a  Tragedy.  As  it  is' 

.  aited  at  -the  Thcaire-Royal  in  Drury~Lane.  By.  Robert 
Jc^hfony  £/([.  8vo.  is.'6d.  Dilly.  Lradon,  1787’.  . 

IN  an. age  like  the  prefent,  when  knowledge  and  art  have 
,  ril'en  to  a  perfection  unknown  to  former,  times  i  when. 
Hume  has  given  hevv  difeernment  to  .hillory,  and  Franklin 
to  pliilofophy  ; '  when  Burke  has  enlarged  and  dignified  the 
llream  'ot  eloquence,  and  Sheridan  has  rendered  more  ex- 
quifite  and  delightful. the  comic  feene;* it  cannot  but  be  in- 
terefting  to  inquire  what  has  been  done  for  the  mufe*  of  tra¬ 
gedy.  Tragedy  is  now  univerfally  acknowledged’ to  be  one  of 
the  greatett  efforts  of  the  human  mind  ;  the  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition  in  which  invention  may  bei'nioft  copioufly  employed ; 
and  in  which  the  paffions  of  the  foul  may  be  wrought  upon 
with  the  greateft  energy.  It  has  been  unfortunate  that  the 
number  of  compofitions  in  this  higher  divifion  of  the  drama 
have,  for  fome  years,  greatly  decreafed ;  and  that,  without 
fufficient  realbn,  as  we  believe,  tragedy  has  been  fa  id  to  be 
held  in  a  degree  of  difcoifntenance.  Jn  the  mean  time,  the 
proper  ahfwer'to  the  inquiry  we  have  flatted  muft  neceltarily 
be  in  the  compofitions  of  Jephfon.*  He  has  far  outftripped 
his  competitors  in  celebrity  and  fuccefs ;  and  his  Braganza 
and  Count  of  Narbonne  have,  for  fucceffive  fcafons,  ex- 
haufted  the  tears  of  an  admiring  audience. 
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Braganza  and  the  Count  of  Narbonne  are  unfortunately 
out  of  the  fphere  of  our  prefent  inquiry,  which  muft  be 
confined  Iblely  to  the  tragedy  now  in  reprefentation.  The 
fable  is  borrowed  from  an  incident  that  aftually  took  place 
among  the  Imugglers  of  Guernfey,  and  which  our  author 
has  been  obliged  to  dignify  by  tranfplanting  to  the  patri¬ 
cians  of  Genoa.  Mentevole  is  the  friend  to  Claudio,  but  le- 
crctly  rivals  him  in  the  love  of  Julia,  and,  taking  his  op¬ 
portunity,  furprifes  and  ftabs  him.  The  murderer  pafTes 
long  undifcovered ;  eighteen  years,  as  we  think,  in  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  and  near  twelve  months,  as  it  now 
Bands,  in  the  city  of  Genoa.  At  length  he  is  difcovered  by 
means  of  a  pidlure  of  Julia  which  he  had  torn  from  the 
dead  body  of  Claudio.  The  cataftrophe  confifts  in  the  con- 
viifion  and  punilhment  of  Mentevole ;  to  which  the  dra¬ 
matic  writer  has  fubjoined  the  additional  murder  of  Julia  by 
the  band  of  this  remorfelefs  afTallin. 

It  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  firft  confideration  rela¬ 
tively  to  every  fpecies  of  inventive  compolition  is  that  of 
character.  The  paflions  of  fympathy  or  averfion,  nay  even 
thofe  of  approbation  ancf  horror,  cannot  be  ftrongly  and 
permanently  excited,  unlefs  the  charabler  of  the  perlbnage 
exciting  them  be  uniform,  confiflent,  and  natural.  By  this 
left  then  let  us  examine  the  charablers  of  the  prefent  per¬ 
formance. 

We  are  by  no  means  fure  that  a  perfonage  fb  bale  and 
contemptible  as  that  of  a  fecret  afTallin  can  ever  happily 
figure  as  the  firft  perlbnage  of  a  drama.  Chara<fters  exciting 
horror  niay  yet  be  made  extremely  dramatical.  This  is 
evidently  the  cafe  in  the  Zanga  of  Dr.  Young,  where, 
though  the  aftions  he  perpetrates  are  in  the  laft  degree  hate¬ 
ful,  yet  the  pallion  by  which  they,  are  dictated,  revenge,  ap- 

Eears,  to  a  favage  and  uncultivated  judgment,  heroic  and 
onourable.  If,  however,  a  murderer  is  to  be  exhibited,  it 
would  perhaps  be  both  moft  moral  and  moft  natural  to  ex¬ 
hibit  him  the  prey  of  incelTant  remorfe.  This,  indeed,  did 
not  fuit  the  idea  of  Mr.  Jephfon,  who  chofe,  perhaps  by  a 
Bill  greater  error,  to  fufer  the  audience  originally  to  think 
well  of  Mentevole,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effeft  of  the  ca¬ 
taftrophe.  Again ;  if  a  murderer  be  not  continually  haunted 
with  the  memory  of  his  crime,  he  ought  at  leaft,  one  would 
think,  to  be  a  cow’ard.  But  Mentevole  in  the  play  behaves 
with  great  gallantry  and  courage.  Exculing  then  both 
thefe  deviations,  and  fuppofing  for  an  inftant  that  the  aftion 
of  Mentevole  could  have  been  the  relult  of  a  momentary 
rage,  and  not  of  a  ftabbing  fpirit,  then  of  courfe  the 
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fiercenefs  and  grandeur  of  his  charafter  will  remain,  like 
that  of  Zanga,  unimpeached.  But  Mr.Jephfon  has  taken  care 
that  we  Ihould  not  entertain  even  this  kind  of  refpeft  for  his 
hero,  defeated  by  a  rival  (the  brother  of  Claudio),  difarmed 
by  a  woman,  traverfed  in  all  his  ftratagems,  and  the  viftira 
of  every  trick  that  is  put  upon  him. 

7'his  brother  we  will  juft  notice,  becaufe  in  poetry  one  of 
the  greateft  beauties  is  contraft,  and  becaufc  the  brother,  the 
virtuous  rival  of  Mentevole,  ought  to  be  held  up  to  our  love, 
as  Mentevole  is  to  our  deteftation.  We  will  tranferibe  one 
of  his  fentiments,  and  difmifs  him  : 

*  I  fure  lov’d  Claudio  well ;  no  brother's  bond 
Was  truer  to  a  brother ;  yet  felf !  felf ! 

This  fudden  flower  now  fprings  up  from  his  grave. 

That  in  a  brother  lies  a  rival  buried.’ 

An  admirable  fpecimen  of  fraternal  afFeftion  !  Suppofing  it 
true  in  philoibphy  that  felf-lovc  is  the  fpring  of  all  our 
aftions,  it  is  not  lefs  true  in  morals  that  the  man  who  con¬ 
tinually  refledls  upon  this  fpring  is  mean  and  deteftable. 

Another  character  of  fome  note  in  the  tragedy  of  Julia  is 
Fulvia,  the  mother  of  the  murdered  Claudio.  In  , the  origi¬ 
nal  hiftory  the  fatal  pidlure  is  found  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
heroine,  given  to  her  by  the  murderer ;  and  thefe  unfa¬ 
vourable  appearances  naturally  induce  the  mother  to  charge 
upon  her  the  being  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt.  In  the  tra¬ 
gedy  this  condudt  pf  the  mother  is  prelerved,  though  the 
pidture  appears  never  to  have  been  in  the  pofleffion  of 
Julia;  andFulvia’s  accufaUon  is  founded  upon  this  admirable 
realbn, 

- - -  «  When  a  lover  has  a  lady’s  pidlure, 

A  favour’d  lover  too;  though  (he  (hould  fwcar. 

Swear  deeply,  till  the  hofl  of  heaven  bluflr  for  her. 

She’s  ignorant  how  he  had  it ;  yet  to  truft  her, 

A(ks  fuch  a  reach  of  blind  credulity 
As  turns  belief  to  folly.* 

To  injure 'flill  more  this  ill-favoured  charafter  of  Fulvia,  her 
own  fon  is  made  from  the  firft  to  turn  againft  her,  and  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  as  well  as  every  body  elle,  to  perceive  that 
her  accufation  is  groundlefs.  Did  not  the  author  know  that 
.it  would  have  augmented  the  intereft  of  his  play  if  he  had 
fuffered  Julia  to  be  for  a  moment  the  vidlim  of  calumny  ? 
Or  did  he  think  it  a  greater  violation  of  morals  to  allow  her 
to  appear  guilty  for  a  (ingle  feene  than  for  the  real  murderer 
to  appear  innocent  through  half  the  drama  ? 
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The  other  charafters  of  the  piece  do  not  appear  entitled 
to  a  1‘eparate  notice.  They  are  not  flagrantly  inconfiftent 
and  abfurd,  but  they  are  infipid.  That  this  fault  is  not 
overcharged,  the  reader  will  perceive  from  Ibme  citations 
we  lhall  prcfently  have  occafion  to  make  from  the  charafter 
of  Julia, 

Upon  the  improbability  of  the  drama  we  will  not  remark. 
Under  this  article  modern  tragedy  is  privileged.  We  will 
only  alk,  in  the  penknife  feene,  which  is  borrowed  from 
Clarifla,  how  Julia  could  make  the  eloquent  fpeech  that 
follows,  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  w^as  to  guard  againft  the 
fatal  inflrument’s  being  furprifed  from  her  by  the  hand  of 
IVIentevole  ? 

*  Sunk  to  the  lowed  in  my  efteem  before. 

Lower  thou  couldft  not  fall.  Degrading  guilt ! 

How  mean,  how  abjedl  are  the  fouls  which  own  thee! 

How  vile  thy  thraldom  !  See  the  baffled  ruffian. 

Though  bravos  lurk  all  round  to  abet  his  fury, 

Abafh’d  and  pale  before  an  injur’d  woman.’ 

The  Improbability  we  remark  was  fo  evident  in  the  a£lion 
of  Mrs.  oiddons,  that  Ihetraverfed  the  ftage,  in  this  criticiil 
and  dangerous  lituation,  with  Mentevole  behind  her. 

Ihit  there  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  Mr.  Jephfbn’s  tra¬ 
gedy  is  more  entitled  to  animadverfion  than  in  any  of  thofc 
we  have  dilcufled  ;  w’e  mean,  its  dialogue  and  its  language. 
Two  poetical  laws  upon  this  fubjeft  are  univerfally  under¬ 
flood !  that  the  perlonage  fhould  exprefs,  and  not  deferibe, 
the  feelings  that  pafs  through  his  foul;  and  this  for  the  fake 
of  charafter :  and  that  the  dialogue,  as  being  aftually  deli¬ 
vered,  Ihould  approach  the  language  of  real  life;  and  this 
for  the  fake  of  truth  and  probability.  Againft  the  latter 
part  of  this  rule  Shakefpeare,  the  immortal  Shakefpeare, 
continually  oftends  ;  a  pun,”  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  ‘‘  w'as 
“  the  Cleopatra  for  which  he  loft  the  world,  and  was  con- 

tent  to  lole  it and  from  the  error  againft  charafter  into 
which  he  fell,  the  Englilh  theatre  has  never  been  thoroughly 
reformed.  With  regard  to  Mr,  Jephfbn,  we  believe  that  all 
that  w^asxnoft  erroneous  in  this  Ibrt  in  his  predecefTors  has 
been  furpafTed  by  hinf.  Take  the  following  examples : 

- -  — - ‘  I  will  liften. 

As  if  I  liv’d  by  every  found  you  utter’d. 

And  death  and  inattention  were  the  fanic.' 
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^  I  come,  Olympia,  to  this  chamber  door 
To  learn  my  deftiny.  As  we  inquire. 

From  thole  who  wake  us,  if  the  fun  looks  bright. 

Or  clouds  obfeure  him,  and  then  fuit  our  garmenU 
To  meet  the  changeful  temper  of  the  fky  ; 

So  by  the  colour  of  my  daughter’s  health 
My  mind  is  drefs’d  forgladnefs  ordcjeclion.’ 

The  fpeech  which  Julia  makes  in  her  own  defence,'  in  the 
trial  feene  at  the  conclufion,  is  worthy  notice  on  the  fame 
account : 

<  Vou  fee  me  here,  brought  for  fo  ftrange  a  caufe, 

I  can  but  with  aftoniftiment  look  round  ; 

Nor  know  1  whom  to  oppofe,  or  what  to  anfwer, 

’Tis  hard  to  make  my  afflidion  my  offence  ; 

And  the  black  deed  which  faddens  all  my  days 
The  fourcc,  the  bitter  fource,  of  every  forrow. 

The  ground  to  load  me  with  reproach  and  fhanie. 

Yet  here  am  I  accus’d— I  cannot  fpeak  it — 

Accus’d  of  what  ? — To  fay,  I  am  innocent. 

Would  be  fuch  mean,  fuch  bafe  indignity 
To  the  great  fpirit  of  my  exalted  love, 

I’d  rather  burll  with  the  proud  fenfe  of  fcorn. 

And  leave  my  filence  to  your  worll  furmife, 

Than  utter  fuch  a  word.’ 

Gentle  reader  !  does  not  every  fyllable  in  this  fpeech  carry 
conviction  ;  and  was  ever  innocence  demonftrated  in  a  way 
fo  amazingly  clear?  In  the  fame  manner,  when  the  decifive 
circumftaiice  is  brought  forward,  and  the  picture  is  proved 
to  have  been  the  property  of  Claudio,  by  his  own  portrait 
being  found  concealed  beneath  that  of  Julia,  inliead  of 
working  up  the  intereft  of  her  mind,  as  an  ordinary  poet 
would  have  done,  by  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  mur¬ 
der  is  traced  till  conviction  is  flaflied  in  the  face  of  the 
alfaffin,  Julia  is  made  to  deliver  herfelf  thus  : 

*  Give  me  that  picture.  O,  my  promis’d  love  f 
This  was  thy  form.  Thy  brow  the  throne  of  honour. 

And  grace  thy  minifler. — For  ever  gone! 

So  look’d  thofe  gloffy  eyes  when  turn’d  on  Julia. — 

Cold  is  that  tongue. — Come,  animating  warmth. 

Breathe  through  my  lips,  give  life  to  this  dear  lhade,  ’ 

And  let  me  die  thus  gazing  I’ 

We  will  add  to  the  above  examples  two  or  three  inftances 
of  poetical  beauty,  the  metaphors  and  tropes  of  our  author. 
What  does  the  reader  think  of  the  hearts'''  turning  <<  pale 
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or  of  a'daggcr’s  being  defcribed  as  a  ‘‘  pchited  leech  The 
following  limile,  we  truft,  he  will  acknowledge  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  beautiful.  The  Turks  are  defcribed,  by  the  warlike 
IVlarcellus,  as  being 

*  So  numerous  it  fcemcd  an  cafier  talk 
To  kill  than  count  them.  Now  twice  fifty  thoufand. 

And  more,  have  fallen  in  facking  one  poor  iflc. 

Yet,  like  light  foam  chaff'd  by  the  curling  furgc. 

Each  hour  new  turbans  whiten  round  its  ihores.* 

For  ourfelves,  we  particularly  admire  the  following  paflage, 
where  Julia,  having  afked  whether  Marcellus  is  very  like 
Claudio,  her  confidante  anfwers, 

•  Features,  ftature  almoft  the  fame. 

Somewhat  a  bolder  air,  yet  gentle  Hill ; 

A  little  frown  of  difeontented  thought. 

That  fsems  not  native  to  his  generous  afpedlj 

Julia  replies, 

«  In  fuch  an  afpeft  was  my  paradife.’ 

We  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Jephfon  Is  particularly  happy  in 
his  unbending  and  his  trifling;  and  we  can  eafily  credit  it 
when  he  makes  the  heroines  of  his  tragedy  thus  play  at  crofs 

that  we  may  not  be  fufpefted  of  partiality,  we 
will  prefent  our  readers  with  the  beft  feene  of  the  tragedy, 
the  trial  Icene,  entire  ; 

‘  Tff  the  Duke  of  Gudnoa,  Fulvia,  Julia, 

‘  Enter  Mcntevole. 

<  Duke.  JCn  ow  you,  my  lord. 

Why  we  aflemble  here  ? 

‘  Ment.  Yes.  Clamour's  throat 
Has  roar'd  it  in  our  flreets.  I  pafs’d  along 
Through  files  of  obloquy.  Our  fapient  rabble 
Reverie  the  order  of  the  raagiftracy. 

And,  ere  they  hear,  condemn  us. 

*  Duke.  Then,  my  lord. 

As  you  regard  your  honour  and  your  life, 

'i'ouch’d  by  fufpicion  to  the  quick,  this  inftant 
Account  for  your  pofTeflion  of  that  pidlure. 

I'hat  lady  there,  dead  Claudio’s  mother,  fwcars 
It  was  her  fon's,  and  worn  around  his  neck 
The  day  he  difappear'd.  Behold !  do  you  know  it  ? 

Do  you  allow  you  dropp'd  it  ? 
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‘  Ment.  Yes  ;  but  not 

That  it  was  Claudio’s.  Yet,  I  cannot  wonder 
Two  objeds  fo  alike  (hould  feem  the  fame. 

*  Fuhia.  Should the  fame  ! 

*  Duke.  Have  patience,  gentle  lady. 

‘  Ment.  I  fay,  (hould  jeem ;  for  it  is  barely  feemlng. 

From  that  which  Claudio  own’d  (the  artift’s  boaft), 

Myfelf,  not  meanly  in  the  fcicnce  (kill’d. 

Painted  this  pidure;  love  my  pcnciPs  guide; 

And.  from  the  image  in  my  heart  engrav’d, 

Aflilled  by  the  model,  fuch  I  made  it 
That  not  the  mott  difeerning,  niceft  eye 
From  the  firft  beauteous  draught  could  know  that  copy.' 

*  Fulvia.  And  had  you  (kill  to  paint  thbfe  jewels  too, 
Thofe  jewels  in  the  round  ?  their  hue  and  luflre 
So  Angular  and  biight  ?  By  every  power ! 

Thofe  were  my  fon’s. 

‘  Ment,  No.  Give  me  hearing,  madam. 

Thofe  too  I  purchas’d  from  the  very  merchant 
Who  furnilh'd  Claudio.  All  who  hear  me  know 
The  name  of  Manoa ;  his  fervices 
To  this  ungrateful  (late ;  his  flight,  his  death; 

Which  1  lament,  fince  living  he  could  witnefs. 

And  ftrike  you  dumb,  that,' by  my  fpecial  order. 

He  chole  thefe  precious  gems,  in  form  and  colour 
So  like  to  Claudio's  none  could  mark  diflindion. 

To  pay  their  value  my  eftate  was  drain’d  ; 

But,  had  their  ellimation  been  twice  doubled, 

A  crown  imperial  deem’d  the  mighty  price. 

Rather  than  yield  him  preference  in  aught 
Might  feern  a  ted  of_my  extravagant  love, 

I  would  have  grafp’d  at  it,  and  fo  remain’d 
The  ruin’d,*  happy  lord  of  that  foie  treafure. 

Now  learn  from  hence  how  wifdom  (hould  demur 
To  found  a  fentence  on  appearances. 

Your  grace  is  fatisAed. 

[Here  Durazzo  nxjhi/fers  Camillo,  gee:  out* 

‘  Duke.  1  own,  to  me, 

(No  proof  appearing  to  the  contrary) 

If  this  be  fo,  your  honour  feems  acquitted. 

*  Fulvia.  But  not  to  me.  O,  undifeeming  lord  I 
Is  this  your  inquifition,  this  your  judice  ? 

1  am  not  fatisAed ;  my  heart  dill  tells  me 
That  pid^ure  was  my  fon’s ;  fo  reafon  tells  me  ; 

Nor  Ihould  a  voucher  from  the  yawning  grave 
Shake  my  convidtion. — That  good  Manoa 
Did  fell  thefe  jewels  to  my  (laughter’d  fon. 

And  be,  ’tis  true,  conveniently  is  dead  ; ' 

But  he  had  heirs  and  kindred ;  fummon  them : 

A  treafure  fuch  this  could  not  be  fold 

A  4  .Without 
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Without  their  knowledge;  inftantly  convene  them. 

And  ad  through  fhame  as  if  you  fought  for  truth  ; 

Elfe  your  grave  robes  will  be  the  jeft  of  boys. 

And  my  fon’s  blood  will  cry  till  death  againft  you. 

‘  ^knt.  Do  not  fuppofe  I  fcofF  at  tliis  grave  prcfencc 
When  thus  1  fmile  in  my  fecurity. 

Produce  fuch  witnefles,  what  could  they  prove  ? 

Their  ignorance  perhaps  in  what  you  aC:  them  : 

But  we  have  clear  and  pofitive  laws  to  guard  us. 

‘  Julia,  So  long  I  have  faid  little,  fearful  ever 
To  give  offence,  where  all  my  care  has  been 
To  manifell  refped,  efteem,  and  honour, 

Even  with  a  daughter's  duteous  humblenefs. 

But  thus  much  let  me  add  :  I  here  difclaim 
(As  moft  abhorrent  to  my  thoughts  and  nature) 

All  comnion  intereft,  union,  and  accord. 

With  him  for  whom  I  fuffer  in  the  cenfure 
Of  that  ungentle  lady ;  and  believe 
Firmly,  like  her,  that  pidure  w'as  her  fon’s  ; 

And  there  before  you  Hands  his  murderer. 

‘  Mcnt,  Why  Hay  I  here  ?  My  lord,  if  you  have  power 
To  give  me  reparation  for  the  ftain 
Cad  on  my  honour  by  this  foolifh  procefs. 

Pronounce  it  ftraight ;  if  not,  thus  I  withdraw 
From  thofe  vex’d  >syes  which  glare  with  fury  on  me. 

‘  Durazx.0,  Soft  you  awhile ;  for  lo  you,  who  comes  here, 

Even  to  your  wifh,  to  make  all  clear  for  you. 

\ 

SCENE  V. 

*  Re-enter  Camillo,  leading  in  Manoa. 

*  "talent,  (ftarting,)  Swallow  me,  earth  !  he  lives.  But  I 

mud  brave  it. 

<  Duke.  ( rijing).  Ha  !  can  I  trud  my  fenfes  ?  Manoa! 

<  Durazzo,  The  fame,  my  lord  ;  and  by  no  miracle.  ^ 

*  Duke.  Yet  things  fo  drange  are  next  to  miracles. 

And  his  appearance  fuch.  We  thought  him  dead. — 

This  is  beyond  your  hopes.  [To  Mentevolc. 

‘  Ment,  O,  much  beyond  them  ?— 

All  curfesof  his  nation  light  upon  him  !  [^Jide. 

*  Julia.  The  villain’s  cheek  turns  pale ;  his  fate  has  found 

bim.  [AJide. 

*  Duke.  Surprife  to  fee  you  here  no  way  abates  [To  Manoa. 
Our  pleafurc  at  your  welfare.  Blufliing  deeply, 

\V  c  own  the  date  has  wrong’d  you,  but  foon  purpofe 
To  give  you  full  redrefs. 

^  Manoa,  My  humbled  thanks. 

*  Duke.  ( takes  his  feat).  At  prefent  we  mud  fet  afide  that 

care 

For  one  which  now  employs  us.  No  more  thanks ; 
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yulia  ;  cr,  Ihc  Italian  Lover  :  a  Tragedy. 

We  yet  deferve  them  not.— Come  nearer  llill ; 

[Gi^'es  Manoa  the pi^tire^ 
Take  this  ;  examine  it.  Do  you  remember 
(Obferve  them  well)  the  jewels  round  that  pifturc? 

‘  Manoa,  Mcft  fure,  my  lord;  they  are  by  no  means  common; 
But  all,  indeed,  moil  rare  and  fingular. 

*  Duke,  They  once  were  yours.  Who  was  their  purchafer? 

*  Manoa,  A  noble  youth,  by  whofe  untimely  death 
Genoa  has  loft  her  brighteft  ornament. 

Even  in  the  depth  of  my  own  mifery 

My  heart  dropp'd  blood  to  hear  the  fate  of  Claudio. 

‘  Duke,  Did  you  at  any  time  (think  ere  you  anlwer) 
Procure,  for  any  other  purchafer. 

Jewels  like  thefe  ? 

*  Manoa,  Never,  my  lord, 

*  Ment,  Out,  dotard  f 

Thy  miferies  have  craz’d  thy  memory. 

To  me  thefe  gems  were  fold  ;  look  on  me  well ; 

I  was  the  friend  of  Claudio  :  think,  old  man, 

A  noble  perfon’s  life  and  reputation  , 

(More  dear  than  life)  hang  on  the  words  you  utter. 

*  Manoa,  I’ve  faid  what  I  have  faid  ;  were  my  foul’s  fate 
Link’d  to  the  teftimony,  thus  I  ftake  it : 

As  I  do  hope  forgivenefs  of  my  fins. 

And  peace  in  death,  1  never  fold  thefe  gems. 

Nor  any  like  them,  fave  to  noble  Claudio. 

'  Duke,  Hear  you,  my  lord  ? 

*  Ment,  I  hear  a  faithlefs  Jew, 

A  Have  fuborn’d,  a  traitor  to  the  ftate, 

A  bankrupt,  fugitive,  and  outcaft  Hebrew, 

Aver^he  knows  not  what and  ftill  more  ftrangc, ' 

I  fee  the  credulous  Duke  of  Genoa, 

The  iirft  in  eftimation  as  in  place, 

Gaping  to  fwallow  monftrous  perjuries.  . 

*  Manoa,  What  intereft,  lord,  have  I  to  do  this  wrong? 

I  enter’d,  uninftrudled  of  the  caufe 

For  which  you  fummon’d  me ;  nor  know  I  now 
Why  I  am  thus  revil’d  for  my  true  anfwer. 

*  Duke,  ( to  Mentevole).  It  can  avail  you  nought  to  difallow 
The  proof  yourfelf  appeal’d  to. 

^  Manoa,  Mighty  Signor ! 

1  have  an  atteftation  of  my  truth 
Beyond  all  oaths,  or  facred  forms  of  words, 
if  I  am  not  a  liar,  and  fuborn’d. 

There  refts  within  this  frame  a  Ipring  conceal’d 
With  niceft  art,  and  known  to  me  alone. 

And  its  firft  mafter.  Touch’d,  it  will  difeover 
The  noble  Claudio’s  image. — Ay,  ’tis  here.— 

Ill-fated  youth  f— Is  this  to  be  a  liar  ?’ 
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Wc  have  afTuredly  no  quarrel  to  Mr.  Jcphfon,  whom  we 
believe  to  be  perfonally  accompliflied  and  amiable.  Nothing 
could  - have  extorted  from  us  the  preceding  drift ures  but  aii 
ardent  affeftion  for  the  drama,  and  a  reflcftion  on  the 
alarming  decline  that  has  feized  upon  th^e  tragic  mufe.  Wo 
are  willing  to  contribute  our  mite  to  her  recovery  ;  and  vve 
believe  that  there  is  no  method  more  effeftual  to  roufe  ambi- 
tk>n  and  animate  genius  than  to  point  out  what  it  is  that  is 
w'anting,  and  to  clear  the  courfe  upon  which  they  are  to  per¬ 
form  their  wondrous  race. 


Art.  II.  The  Microcofm^  a  periodical  Work.  By  Gregory 
Griffin^  of  the  College  of  Eton.  8vo.  ys,  boards.  Knight, 
Windlbr  ;  Debrett,  London.  1787. 

promife  of  excellence  is  often  more  attraftive  than 
^  its  higheft  and  moft  finiftied  efforts.  The  dawn  of  a  fine 
morning  is  more  delightful  than  the  fplendour  of  noon  ;  and 
the  moll  beautiful  feafon  of  the  year  is  that  which  exhibits 
the  bloflbms  of  Ipring,  not  that  which  dilplays  the  fruits  of 
autumn.  By  the  indulgence  and  play  which  is  given  to  the 
imagination,  a  dancing  fchool-ball  is  more  inviting  than  an 
afTembly  ;  and  the  orators  at  Weftminfter-fchool  are  more 
interefting  than  thofe  in  Weftniinfter-Hall.  From  this 
principle,  the  earlieft  performances  of  authors,  the  virgin 
efforts  of  genius,  are  always  perufed  with  predileftion,  and 
an  anticipatio-n  of  future  plealure.  We  find  in  Shakefpeare’s 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  though  a  juvenile  performance,  beauties 
which  w  ill  never  grow  obfolete ;  and  Milton’s  Hymn  on 
ihc  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  though  one  of  his  firll  produc- 
lions,  contains  feeds  of  fublime  poetry  which  were  after¬ 
wards  expanded  in  Paradife  Loft. 

For  thele  reafons  we  have  been  highly  gratified  to  obferve 
at  Eton  College 

Some  bold  adventarers  difdain 

The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

ami  venture  at  once  into  the  republic  of  letters.  The  MI- 
crocofm,  a  periodical  work,  written  by  ibme  literary  youths 
at  Eton,  contains  an  uncommon  difplay  of  information,  ta¬ 
lents,  and  good  tafte.  On  opening  the  volume,  we  expefted, 
as  in  molt  juvenile  performances,  to  obferve  only  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  future  excellence,  an  imagination  wild  and  eccen¬ 
tric,  and  a  com}X)fition  gaudy  and  incorreft.  But  we  have 
been  agreeably  difappointed  in  difeovering  a  maturity  of 
thought,  and  a  purity  and  correftnefs  of  ftyle,  beyond  moft 
authors  of  the  age. 
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In  periodical  effays  it  was  natural  for  our  young  adven¬ 
turers  to  make  Addifon  their  model,  as  he  was  the  Homer 
in  this  walk  of  literature.  The  following  letter  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  Speftator.  After  having  mentioned  that  the 
Kaccals,  or  Grocers,  in  Turky  were  held  in  contempt,  the 
letter-writer  proceeds : 

*  The  perfon  who  has  now  the  honour  to  addrefs  you  is  a  member 
of  a  community  who,  by  the  courtefy  of  England,  are  like  the  Rac- 
cals  of  Turky,  colledivcly  involved  in  the  moft  indiferiminate  ridicule, 
the  molt  compre.^enfive  contempt ;  1  fay  colledivcly,  Sir,  becaufe  indi¬ 
vidually  we  are  allowed  to  have  no  exiftence  ;  the  wicked  waggery  of 
the  world,  judging  nine  weavers  and  nine  taylors  requifite  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  one  man.  Yes,  Sir,  to  fo  high  a  pitch  have  they  carried  the 
difrefped  in  which  thefe  profeflionb  are  held,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  **  the 
many,”  'as  the  poet  calls  them)  to  addrefs  a  man  by  the  appellation 
either  of  weaver  or  taylor,  implies  not  only,  as  formerly,  a  refledion 
on  his  horfemanfhip,  but  on  his  perlpnal  courage,  and  even  hisperfonal 
exiftence 

‘  I,  Sir,  am  a  weaver;  I  feel  for  the  injured  dignity  ©f  my  pro- 
feftion  ;  and  fince,  thanks  to  my  own  genius,  and  two  years  and  an  half 
of  education  at  an  academy  on  Tower^Hill,  I  have  a  very  decent  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  daffies ;  that  is,  I  know  them  all  by  name,  and 
can  tell  Greek  when  1  fee  it,  any  day  in  the  week  ;  and  fince,  as  far 
as  bhakeipeare's  plays  and  all  the  monthly  magazines  go,  1  have  a 
very  pretty  fhare  of  Englifh  book  learning ;  from  thefe  confiderations, 
Nlr.  Griffin,  I  think  m>lelf  qualified  to  contend,  not  for  the  utility  and 
refpedability  only,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  art  of  weaving.  Tay- 
loring,  as  it  is  fecondary  to  weaving,  will  of  courfe  partake  of  the 
fruits  of  my  labours ;  as,  in  afTerting  the  dignity  of  the  one,  1  maintain 
the  credit  of  the.  other. 

«  To  this  end,  Mr.  Griffin,  I  ftiall  not  appeal  to  the  candour  of  my 
readers,  but  fhall  provoke  their  judgment ;  1  fhall  not  folicit  their  in¬ 
dulgence,  but,  by  the  force  of  demonftration,  will  claim  their  affent  to 
my  opinion. 

‘  Poetry,  Sir,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  firft  and  noblcft  of  the 
arts  and  fciences ;  infomuch,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  critics  that  an 
epic  poem  is  the  greatelt  work  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  bringing 
to  perfedion.  If  then  I  can  prove  that  the  art  of  weaving  is,  in  any 
degree,  analogous  to  the  art  of  poetry  ;  if  this  analogy  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  critics,  fo  far  that,  in  (peaking  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  they  have  ufed  the  terms  of  the  former,  and  have  palTed  judgment 
on  the  works  of  the  poet  in  the  language  of  the  manufadurer ;  nay, 
if  poetry  berlelf  has  condefeended  to  imitate  the  expreffions,  and  to 
adopt  the  technical  terms,  into  her  own  vocabulary ;  then  may  I  furely 
hope  that  the  fandion  of  criticifm  may  challenge  the  refpedt  and  the 
flattery  of  poetry  (for  imitation  is  the  higheft  degree  of  flattery)  may 
claim  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

*  Firft,  then,  with  regard  to  criticifm.  To  feleft  a  fe^v  examples 
from  a  multitude  of  others,  are  we  not  entertained,  in  the  works  of 
Longinus  and  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  with  dcleftable  dilTertations 
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©n  the  weaving  of  plots,  and  the  interweaving  of  cpifodes  ?  Arc  wc 
not  continually  informed  that  the  author  unravels  the  web  of  his  in¬ 
trigue,  or  breaks  the  thread  of  his  narration  ?  Befides  thefe,  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  great  etymologift,  has  afl'ured  me  that  bombaft  and  bom- 
bafin  originally  fpring  from  the  fame  root;  and  fuflian,  everybody 
knows,  is  a  term  applied  indifferently  to  paflages  in  poetry,  or  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  pair  of  breeches.  So  fimilar  is  confdered  the  (kill  employed 
in  the  texture  of  an  epic  poem  and  a  piece  of  broad  cloth  ;  fo  parallel 
the  qualifications  requifite  to  throw  the  fhuttle  and  guide  the  pen. 

‘  I  was  not  a  little  plcafed  the  other  day  to  find,  in  the  critique  of 
one  of  the  moil  eminent  writers  of  the  prefent  day,  the  works  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  poet  ilyled  a  ti/Tue.  An  idea  then  occurred  to  me,  fuggefted 
perhaps  by  mv  partuility  for  my  profeffion,  which  I  am  not  without 
ibme  faint  hope  of  one  day  feeing  accompliflied. 

‘  By  a  little  labour  and  ingenuity  it  might  I'urely  be  difeovered  that 
the  w'orks  of  different  authors  bear  a  confiderable  affinity  (like  this  of 
the  tiiTue)  to  the  different  produdions  of  the  loom.  Thus,  to  enume¬ 
rate  a  few  inflances,  without  any  regard  to  chronological  order,  might 
not  the  flowery  fmoothnefs  of  Pope  be  aptly  enough  compared  to 
llowered  fattin  ?  Might  not  the  compofitions  of  all  the  poets  laureate, 
ancient  and  modern,  be  very  properly  termed  princes  Huff?  And 
who  would  difpute  the  title  of  Homer  to  everlafting?  For  Shakefpeare, 
indeed,  I  am  at  a  lofs  for  a  comparifon,  unlefs  1  fliould  liken  him  to 
tliofe  fhot  filks  which  vary  the  brightnefs  of  their  hues  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  diflerent  lights  and  (hades.  And,  would  oithography  allow  of 
the  pun,  1  might  fay  that  there  are  few  poets  but  would  be  proud  to 
be  thought  worthy  of  the  green  bays, 

‘  For  proof  of  the  ufe  which  poetry  makes  of  the  w'eavePs  diftionary, 
‘I’/jV  ten  thoufand  odes  on  fpring ,  where  yoii  may  catch  the  fragrance 
of  the  dainafk  rofe;  liften  to  the  ruftling  of  the  filken  foliage  ;  or  lie 
extended,  with  a  lilllels  languor,  pillowing  your  head  upon  the  velvet 
mead  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  nature’s  loom,  which  is  fee  to  work  regularly 
on  the  firll  of  May,  to  weave  variegated  carpets  for  the  lawns  and 
landfcapes.  Now,  Mr.  Griffin,  thefe  fimilitudes,  though  very  pretty 
and  very  a-prepos,  I  own  I  am  not  perfedlly  fatisfied  with.  The  Ge- 
Doefe  certainly  excel  us  in  the  article  of  velvets ;  and  P'rench  filks  are 
by  many  people  far  preferred  for  elegance  to  any  of  Englilh  manufac¬ 
ture.  1  appeal  then  to  you,  Mr.  Griffin,  if  thefe  allufions  would  not 
be  much  more  delightful  to  Britifti  ears  if  they  tended  to  promote  fuch 
manufadures  as  are  more  peculiarly  our  own.  The  Georgies  of  V’^irgll,let 
me  tell  you,  Sir,  have  been  lufpeded  by  fome  people  to  have  been  written 
with  a  ^itical  as  well  as  poetical  view;  for  the  purpofe  of  converting 
the  vidorious  fpirits  of  the  Roman  foldiery  frOm  the  love  of  war,  and 
the  feverity  ot  raiiitary  hardlhips,  to  the  milder  occupations  of  peace, 
and  the  more  profitable  employments  of  agriculture.  Surely  equally 
luccelstul  would  be  the  endeavours  of  our  poets  if  they  would  boldly 
extirpate  from  their  writings  every  fpecies  of  foreign  manufadure,  and 
adopt  in  their  (lead  materials  from  the  prolific  looms  of  their  country¬ 
men.  Surely  wc  have  a  variety  which  would  fuit  all  fubjects  and  all 
deferiptions ;  nor  do  I  defpair,  if  this  letter  has  the  defired  effed,  but 
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I  fliall  prcfently  fee  landfcapes  beautifully  divcrfifieJ  witb  (all  due  de¬ 
ference  being  paid  to  alliteration)  plains  of  plufti,  pallures  of  poplin, 
downs  of  dimity,  vallies  of  velveret,  and  meadows  of  Manchcllcr. 
How  glorioufly  novel  would  this  be  f  how  patriotically  poetical  an  in¬ 
novation  !  which  nothing  but  bigotted  prejudice  .could  objeft  to,  nou 
ihing  bu;  difalFedion  to  the  interelh  of  the  country  could  difapprovc. 

*  Exdufe  me,  Sir,  if  I  Have  detained  you  beyond  the  ufual  limits  of 
a  letter  on  a  fubjeCl  in  which!  am  fo  deeply  interefted.  Pardon,  Sir, 
the  partiality  of  an  old  man  to  the  profeflion  of  his  youth:  and,  G? 
Mr.  Griffin,  may  your  paper  be  the  means  of  refcuing  from  unmerited 
ridicule  and  illiberal  contempt  an  art  which  has  added  a  clearnefs  and 
a  polifh  to  the  remarks  of  criticifm,  arid  has  clothed  the  conceptions 
of  poetry  in  the  language  of  metaphor ;  an  art  inferior  to  none  but 
ihofe  vvhich  have  fo  frequently  and  fo  fucccfsfully  borrowed  its  afiilt- 
ancc  ;  nor  even  to  them,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  that  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  neceffary  raiment  for  the  body  Ihould  yield  to  tiiofe  which  arc 
but  the  foiirces  of  amufe'ment  to  the  mind. 

‘I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

‘  H.  Homespun/ 

Lord  Henry  Spencer’s  vindication  of  the  ftyle  and  manner 
of  Addifon  againft  the  ignorant  cenfure  of  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins,  /hews  his  learning  and  his  talie.  Sir  John  thus  pro¬ 
nounces  his  formidable  criticilm  concerning  Addifon  ;  I 
am  not  willing  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  implied  in 
“  JohnfoiVs  teftimony,  that  his  prole  is  the  model  of  the 
‘‘  middle  Jiyk;  but  if  he  is  but  a  mcdiocrijt^  he  is  furely  not 
“  a  fubje£t  of  imiution  ;  it  being  a  rule,  that,  of  examples, 
“  the  bell  are  always  to  Be  felefted.”  The  ignorance  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins  with  regard  to  ancient  criticifm,  as  Lord 
Henry  Spencer  obferves,  has  led  . him  into  a  blunder  which 
would  have  difgraced  an  Eton  fchoolboy.  The  middle  Jiylcy 
according  to  the  ancient  critics,  is  placed  in  literature,  as 
iht  golden  mean  in  ethics,  between  the*  extremes  of  .the  an- 
Jicre  and  the  luxuriant.  Homer,  liberates  in  his  bell  pro- 
dudions ;  Demolthenes  in  parts  of  his  molt  linllhed  compo- 
litions ;  Plato,  Xenophon,  Virgil,  and  Livy,  are  examples 
of  this  kind  of  writing;  from  vvhich  the  reader  may  infer 
that  it  has  no  fort  of  connedtion  with  mediocrity.  Sir  John 
Haw'kins  accufes  Addifon’s ‘llyle  of  feehknefs  and  inanity. 
‘‘  I  will  not  lay,”  replies  Lord  Henry  Spencer,  but  that, 
to  thofe  w'ho  walk  on  Jiilts^  a  natural  walk  may  a})pear  a 
fechle  one  ;  or  that,  where  there  is  nothing  grofs,  nothing 
crow’ded,  nothing  out  of  its  place,  the  medium  pure,  and 
the  objedr  of  aerial  brightnefs,  it  may  be  loll  to  fomc  in 
the  fimplicity  of  its  own  light ;  like  the  iky  of  a  fum- 
mer’s  evening  without  clouds  or  mill.”  Nothing  can 

more 
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more  happily  cxprefs  thechafte  beauty  and  attic  elegance  of 
Addifon.  Of  Johnfon  and  his  imitators  he  thus  Ipeaks  : 
“  The  charafterittic  of  the  Johnlbnian  fchool  is  turgid  elo~ 
«  quence.  But  till  a  perfeft  uniformity  of  ftyle  be  eftabliflied 

among  men  ;  till  the  want  of  a  confecutive  feries  of  fenfee 
“  in  their  nature,  collateral,  rvhen  the  radical  idea  hrancnes 

into  parallel  ramifications,  fhall  be  tunefully  lamented  by 
“  the  maidens,  and  recited  by  the  lifping  babes,  the  rude 
“  and  the  ignorant,  in  their  advancement  to  a  happier  cul- 
“  tivation,  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  themfelves  with  an 
“  occafional  page  of  Addifon.” 

It  is  a  favourable  omen  for  literature  that  Eton  youths 
Ihould  have  appretiated,  with  fo  much  propriety,  the  merits 
of  authors  fo  different,  and  reverfed  the  judgment  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  on  the  firm  principles  of  reafon 
and  tafie. 

We  will  not  make  any  critical  comparifon  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  contributed  to  this  colledlion.  Congenial 
lentiments,  and  a  fimilar  ftyle,  naturally  diffufe  themfelves 
among  a  group  of  companions.  We  will  only  oblerve  that 
B.  poireffes  a  vein  of  humour  which  diftinguilhes  him  from 
his  cotemporaries. 

But  though  our  young  adventurers  have  acquitted  them¬ 
felves  with  honour  in  their  firft  excurfion  to  ParnalTus,  we 
would  wifh  them  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  unfullied  verdure 
of  the  laurels  which  they  have  acquired,  and  to  refign  the 
pen  for  fome  years  to  come.  To  young  gentlemen  who 
have  juft  become  mafters  of  the  dallies,  it  is  of  much  more 
confoquence  to  read  than  to  write,  A  large  and  liberal  ac¬ 
quaintance  .with  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  with 
works  of  genius  in  every  direflion,  will  fupply  the  fons  et 
principium  jeribendi .  After  having  long  and  intimately  con- 
verfed  with  the  enlightened  and  refined  fpirits  of  every  age  ; 
after  having  repofed  in  gremio  etemitatis,  they  may  renew 
their  literary  labours  with  fuperadded  information  and  re¬ 
doubled  vigour. 

We  have  fuggetted  thefe  hints  becaufe  we  have  often  ob- 
lerved  that  the  fuccefs  attending  early  literary  efforts  has 
intoxicated  the  youthful  mind,  and  induced  that  cacoethes 
feribendi ,'n\s\c\i  is  one  of  the  moft  unfortunate  diforders  that 
afflids  humanity,  and  is  equally  pernicious  to  the  powers  of 
ipeculation  and  of  aflion. 
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Art.  in*  Things  Are  i  a  Play^  in  FivcAEls.  As'per^ 
formed  at  the  Theatre-Royal y  Covent-Garden.  By  Mrs. 
Inchhald.  8vo.  is.  6d.  ftitched.  Robinfons.  London, 
1787. 


This  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  (though  it  bears  no  more 
refcmblance  to  a  comedy  than  the  Pilgrim’s  Progrels  to 
an  epic  poem)  was  received  on  the  ftage  with  uncommon 
applaufe,  and,  according  to  the  authorefs,  produced  a 
“  exceeding  the  uiual  pecuniary  advantages  arifing 

from  a  fucceisful  play.”  We  are  heartily  glad  of  thU  cir- 
cumftance  ;  for,  as  Pope  happily  expreffes  it. 


Fame  is  at  beft  an  unfubftantial  cheat ; 

But  ’tis  fubflantial  happinefs — to  eat. 

But  if  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  confulted  her  reputation,  flie 
would  have  remained  fatisfied  with  the  profits  of  her  play, 
and  the  applaufes  bellowed  upon  it  at  its  reprefentation  on 
the  theatre ;  for  it  will  meet  with  a  very  different  reception 
in  the  clofet.  The  improbability,  extravagance,  and  bizarre 
conjunction  of  heroic  fuftian  and  low  farce  which  run 
through  it,  reduce  it  to  tlie  rank  of  thofe  dramatic  annual* 
which,  for  twenty  years  part,  have  degraded  the  theatre, 
and  infulted  the  public.  An  Englilh  fultan  ruling  a  Mahv>. 
nietan  or  pagan  kingdom  in  the  illand  of  Sumatra,  is  as 
much  out  of  the  line  of  dramatic  probability  as  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Giant  Garagantua,  or  Tomb  Thumb  the  Greats 
The  charafters  of  Twineall,  Sir  Luke  Tremor  and  his  ladv» 
belong  to  the  lowed  regions  of  farce.  The  inckients  ale 
iraponible;  the  dialogue  poor;  and  if  we  feek  for  wit  or  hu¬ 
mour,  we  feek  for  them  in  vain. 

The  following  extradl  will  give  the  reader  a  /ample  of  thii 
performance  : 

^  Sir  Luke.  What,  Mr.  Twineall,  have  you  new  modes,  new  fa- 

ihions  for  *words  too  in  England,  as  well  as  for  drelli^  ? _ and  are  yo* 

equally  extravagant  in  tlieir  adoption  ? 

*  Lady.  I  never  heard,  Sir  Luke,  but  that  the  faftiion  of  words  sx- 
ried,  as  well  as  the  fafhion  of  every  thing  elfe. 

^  JfLK'ine.  But  what  is  moll  extraordinary — wc  have  now  a  falhioa 
in  England  of  fpcaking  without  any  words  at  all. 

*  Lady.  Pray,  Sir,  how  is  that  ? 

*  Sir  Luke.  Ay,  do,  Mr.  Twineall,  teach  my  wife,  and  I  fliall  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you — it  will  be  a  great  accomplilluucnt.  Even 
you,  my  lord,  ought  to  be  attentive  to  this  falhior. 

‘  T^ivine.  Why,  madam,  for  inftance  :  when  a  gentleman  isalkcd  a 
queftioD,  which  is  cither  tioublefome  or  improper  to  anfwer,  yo  J  don  t 
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fayy  cu  anfvver  it,  even  though  you  fpeak  to  an  inferior — but  you 
lay — “  really  it  appears  to  mu  —[mutters  and Jhrugs] — that 

IS — mo-nio-mo-mo-mo — [/nutters] — if  you  fee  the  thing — for  my  part 
— te-te-te-te'’ — and  that’s  all  I  can  tell  about  it  at  prejent. 

*  Sir  Luke,  And  you  have  told  nothing  !  '  ‘ 

‘  Tavine.  Nothing  upon  earth. 

‘  Lady,  But  may’nt  one  guefs  what  you  mean  ? 

•  •  T^jinij  O,  yes— perfeflly  at  liberty  to  guefs, 

*  Sir  Luke,  Well,  1*11  be  ihot  if  I  guefs. 

*  T^'ine,  And  again — when  an  impertinent  pedant  afks  you  a  quef- 

tion  that  you  know  nothing  about,  and  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  fay 
fo — you  anfwer  boldly^  “  why  really.  Sir,  my  opinion  /j,  that  the  Greek 
poet — he-he-he-he— we-we-we-we — you  fee — if  his  idea 
was — and  if  the  Latin  tranflator  — mis-mis-mis-mis— that  I 
Ihould  think— in  my  humble  opinion — but  the  dodor//w  know  better 
than  I.” - 

*  Sir  Luke.  The  dodor  mud  know  very  little  elfe. 

‘  Tavine.  Or,  in  cafe  of  a  duel,  where  one  does  not  care  to  fay  who 
was  right,  or  who  was  wrong — you  anfwer — “  Thisy  Sir,  is  the  date  of 
the  matter — Mr.  F—  came  firft — te-te  te-te — on  that — be-be-be-be — 
if  the  other — in  Ihort — [^dpi/pers] — whis-whis-whis-whis.”— 

‘  Sir  Luke.  What  ? 

*  Tweine.  There,,  now  you  have  it — there  ’tis — but  don’t  fay  a 
word  about  it — or,  if  you  do— don’t  fay  it  come  from  me.”— — 

‘  Lady.  Why,  you  have  not  told  a  word  of  the  dory  ! 

*  Tw/ic.  But  that  your  auditor  mud  not  fay  to  you — that’s  not 
the  faftiion — he  never  tells  you  that — he  may  fay — “  You  have  not 
made  yourfelf  perfeBly  clear;” — or  he  may  fay — He  mud  have  the 
matter  more  particularly  pointed  out  fomewhere  elfe  5” — but  that  is  all 
the  auditor  can  fay  with  good  breeding. 

‘  Lady.  A  very  pretty  method  indeed  to  fatisfy  one’s  curiofity  !* 

The  circiimftance  which  gave  popularity  to  this  play  was 
the  introduftion  ot  the  celebrated  Mr.  How^ard  on  the  liage, 
under  the  name  of  HalwelU  The  applaufes  of  the  theatre 
were  beftow^ed  on  the  hero,  not  on  the  poetefs  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  mark  the  talte,  they  fliewed  the  humanity,  of  the 
audience. 

When  pantomime  and  theatrical' impofture  are  ufurping 
the  provinces  both  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic  mufe,  and 
dethroning  genius  and  tafte,  paffion  and  humour,  it  is  full 
time  that  criticifm  fhould  eftablifh  the  diftinftion  between 
a  playwright  and  a  poet;  between  the/^  Cynthia  of  the  mi¬ 
nute,”  and  the  Stella  that  wull  charm  for  ever. 

Mrs,  Inchbald  has  been  praifed  for  the  novelty  of  her  in¬ 
cidents,  and  the  invention  difeovered  in  her  plots.  What  is 
new,  however,  is  not  alw^ays  beautiful ;  and  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  pure  liftion  or  invention.  I'o  draw  feledl  and 
beautiful  nature,  is  the  utmolt  that  poets  or  painters  can 
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effeft  •  and  whether  the  ftory  of  a  dramatic  poem  or  a  pic¬ 
ture  be  taken  from  hiftory,  novels,  real  live,  or  ^proved 
from  a  former  dramatic  poem  or  pifture,  the  merit  of  the 
artHl  may  be  the  fame.  Shakefpeare  invented  none  of  his 
plots  except  one  What  conllitutes  and  marks  a  true  ori¬ 
ginal  genius  is  a  manner  of  conception  and  expreffion,  of 
arrangement  and  embellifliment,  which  has  dillinguithed 
every  great  poet  and  painter  from  Homer  to  Home,  and 
from  Raphael  to  Reynolds.  The  bee,  who  feledls  all  his 
jlores  from  all  the  flowers  of  the  fleld,  and  turns  dew  into 
honey,  difeovers  more  ingenuity  as  well  as  indullry,  than 
the  Ipider  who  fpins  his  fiimfy  compofition  from  his  own 
bowels. 


Art.  IV.  Poems:  confiJUng  chiejiy  of  Original  Pieces.  By 
the  Rev.  yohn  iVhitchoufey  of  St.  John^s  College^  Cambridge. 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  Hitched.  Robinlons*  London,  1787. 


A  FTER  the  rife  or  revival  of  letters  in  a  country,  the  arts 
move  in  a  progreffive  ftate,  and  one  age  improves  and 
refines  on  another.  In  the  dawn  of  tafte  literary  produftions 
are  favourably  received  by  the  public,  which,  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  period,  w’ould  be  rejefted  and  del'pifed.  A  fucceffioa 
of  ingenious  and  elegant  authors  elevates  the  ideas  and  re¬ 
fines  the  talle  of  the  public  ;  a  higher  Itandard  of  excellence 
is  fet  up;  and,  in  enlightened  periods,  it  becomes  an  arduous 
undertaking  for  one  man  to  overtop  his  cotemporaries,  or 
even  to  rile  above  the  age.  Poems  that,  in  the  laft  century 
and  the  beginningof  the  prefent,  procured  fame  and  fortune 
to  their  authors,  would  now  be  read  with  a  faltidious  eye ; 
and  what  was  formerly  confidered  as  excellence,  would  pafs 
for  mediocrity.  The  works  of  Cowley,  Waller,  the  greater 
part  ot  Dryden,  Prior,  and  Gay,  would  draw  little  more 
attention  at  prefent  than  the  poems  which  we  find  in  newf- 
papers  and  magazines. 

Dryden  remarks  this  rife  of  one  age  over  another  : 

-  —  Johiifon  did  mechanic  humour  (hew 
When  men  were  dull  and  converfation  low. 

Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  firll  comer  fped  ; 

And  they  have  kept  it  fince,  by  being  dead. 

If  love  and  honour  now  are  higher  raifed, 

*Tis  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  praifed. 

Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  fpeak  more  wit 
In  converfation  than  thofe  poets  writ. 


*  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
Rev.  Vol.  XI.  Jan,  1788. 
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Tbc  Poems  now  before  us,  half  a  century  ago,  would 
have  procured  to  the  author  no  ordinary  name  among  the 
votaries  of  the  mufe ;  but  poetical  lubjefts  have  been  fo  much 
cxhaulled  of  late  years,  that  many  pieces  in  this  colleftion, 
though  written  with  good  tafte,  and  in  elegant  language, 
can  now  only  be  confidered  as  among  the  common  places  of 
poetry.  They  confilt  of  elegies,  odes,  fonnets,  and  inferip- 
tions.  The  firft  elegy,  written  near  the  ruins  of  a  nun¬ 
nery,”  contains  much  poetical  feeling  and  pifturefque  de- 
Icription,  though  the  fubjeft  is  trite,  and  fome  of  the  images 
are  borrowed.  The  introdiidion  is  well  imagined; 

<  Wand’ring  in  penfivc  mood  befide  the  fkirts 
Of  this  dark  foreft,  vifions,  fuch  as  old’ 

Poetic  eyes  have  feen,  around  me  dawn : 

But  who  is  he  whofe  daring  hand  fhall  wake 
The  lyre’s  bold  numbers  to  the  folemn  voice 
That  paus’d  but  now  between  the  hollow  blaft  ? 

Low  is  the  bard  of  ancient  days  ^ ;  his  fame« 

Like  the  grey  mofs  upon  the  warrior’s  tomb. 

Shall  grow  with  rolling  years.  •  Yet  once  again; 

Spirit  of  fongs  divine  f  awake !  awake  ! 

Meek  twilight  from  her  weftern  chambers  comes 
With  pilgrim’s  fear,  and  beckons  from  the  hills 
Her  fhadowy  train  ;  bright  thro’  the  mould’ring  arch 
Of  yon  old  caftle  gleams  the  rifing  moon  i 
Kow  fleeps  the  ftorm  that  late  with  giant  arm 
Shook  the  old  battlements,  and  toppl’d  down 
Huge  columns  from  their  bafe :  wide  o’er  the  fccne 
Pale  Defolation  ilalks  with  horrid  ilrides 
From  hill  to  hill :  on  yon  rude  monument 
. .  Sits  red-ey’d  Horror,  brooding  o’er  the  wafte, 

Or  mounts  upon  the  whirlwind's  rapid  wing. 

Mix’d  with  the  blaft,  and  roll’d  into  the  ftorm.’ 

The  folemn  voice  paufing  between  the  blafls,  the  moon 
beheld  through  the  mouldering  arch  of  the  old  caftle,  and 
the  lleep  ot  the  ftorm  that  had  lately  fhaken  the  battle- 
ments,  and  heaved  columns  from  their  bafe,”  arc  ftriking 
and  awful  circumftances,  and  admirably  adapted  to  prepare 
us  for  a  feene  of  defolation.  Juvenile  authors  abound  too 
much  in  epithets.  ‘‘  Bright  gleams,  and  red-eyed  horror,'* 
are  very  exceptionable. 

The  feene  delcribed  in  the  following  lines  is  mournful  and 
pleafing : 


•  Offian. 
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•  Aipidft  dicfe  defolated  aifles,  where  now 
Spnngs  the  rank  weed,  and  tangling  briars  molcft. 

The  lainted  fifters  from  their  cloifter’d  cells 
Affemblcd,  at  the  Hated  hour  of  prayV 
Chanting  their  orifons ;  and  th’  ev’ning  bell. 

Swinging  with  conftant  toll  from  the  mofly  tow’r. 

Summon’d  them  frequent  mid  the  taper’d  choir. 

To  hold  late  vefpers ;  from  th’  embowed  roof. 

Solemn  and  flow,  the  pealing  organ  roll’d 
The  manly  bafs,  to  voices  loud  and  clear  ' 

Anfwering  at  intervals :  round  the  rude  walls 
Now  clings  the  ivy  pale,  and  props  awhile 
Some  mould’ring  column  ;  in  each  arched  nook 
Where  legendary  faints  flood  carv’d  in  flone. 

And  quaint  Mationas  on  their  bofom  wore 
A  holy  crofs,  now  wreathes  full  many  a  flirub 
Its  dulky  branches,  emulous  to  (hade 
The  falling  flirine ;  ev’n  there  whore  painting  breath’d 
High  o’er  the  altar,  each  expreffivc  form 
Starting  to  life^  and  moving  o’er  the  piece. 

At  Titian’s  magic  touch,  or  Raphael,  thine  : 

Now  fits  gaunt  Ruin  grinning  o’er  the  wreck 
H  is  ruthlefs  arm  has  made,  while  Genias  rolls 
His  fiery  eyes  around,  that  blaze  at  times 
Like  meteors  in  a  dorm;  the  winds  of  night' 

In  hollow  accents  murmur  to  his  fighs.’ 

Mr.  Whitehoule  fucceeds  better  in  the  ode  than  in  any 
other  department  of  poetry.  The  “  Odes  to  Superitition 
and  Melancholy”  difeover  much,  poetical  fpirit  and  good 
talle.  The  fonnets  and  inferiptions  are  inferior  to  the  reft 
of  the  collection. 

Upon  the  whole,- the  reader  of  tafte  will  find  an  elegant 
gratification  in  the  perulal  of  thele  poems. 


Art.  V.  Sermons,  hy  Charles  Sy'mondsyB.D.  of  Clare-Hall, 
Cambridge.  8vo.  5s.  Shepperfon.  London,  1787., 

T N  the  preface  to  thefe  dilcourfes  there  are  fome  ingenious 
and  juft  oblervations  on  the  compofition  of  a  fermon. 
“  As  the  fermons  of  the  former  age,”  fays  our  author, 
"  were  merely  expofitions  of  the  fcHptures,  the  lermons  of 
the  prefent  days  feem  to  incline  to  the  oppolite  extreme, 
“  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  merely  moral  ejfays  ;  the 
**  author  has  feen  fome'  applauded  dllcourfes,  of  which  the 
“  text  has  formed  the  only  immediate  connexion  with  the 
“  facred  volume ;  and  which  might  have  fallen  with  more 

B  2  “  propriety 
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“  propriety  from  the  pen  of  an  Epidtctus  or  a  Seneca,  than 

from  that  of  a  ChrilUan  preacher. - I'o  this  extfcme  the 

“  author  miiU  he  forgiven  if  he  objects  more  Itrongly  than 
to  the  other  ;  fenlible  that  religious  JpeeuIatioHy  not  ter- 
minating  in  morality,- is  ulelels,  he  thinks  that  moral  dif- 
quifitioUy  not  illultrated  by  the  precepts,  nor  enforced 
with  the  motives  of  religion,  is  lifelefs  and  uninfluencing; 
‘‘  — and  that  the  proper  blending  alone  of  theft  two  eflen- 
‘‘  tial  ingredients  can  conltitiUe  that  warm,  manly,  dignified 

‘‘  prodiidion — a  sermon. - Were  he,  indeed,  to  judge  of 

the  feelings  of  other  perlbns  by  his  own,  the  race  of 
‘‘  pulpit  ejjayijis  would  Toon,  from  the  want  of  encourage- 
ment,  be  extindf  ;  for  there  is  no  compofition  to  which 
he  liltens  with  a  more  fatigued  ear,  or  which  he  perufes 
with  a  more  unattrafted  eye,  than  one  of  thofe  in  quef- 
tion; — where  Ibme  moral  duty  may  indeed  be  explained, 
but  where  there  is  nothing  to  ftrike,  to  agitate,  to  ele- 
vate ;  where  neither  the  hopes  nor  the  fears  are  awakened ; 
and  where  the  heart  being  perfec5fly  at  reft,  the  ear  has 
leilure  to  attend  to  the  regulation  and  the  Imoothnefs  of 
periods.  With  theft  lentiments  the  author  has 
choftn  fubje£ls  of  a  mixed  nature,  on  which  religion 
might  be  made  beneficial  by  morality,  and  morality  be 
fandtified  by  religion.  If  Ibme  of  his  fubjedfs  ho  princi- 
‘‘  pally  moral,  and  Ibme  purely  religious,  from  thefc  he  .has 
deduced  conlequences  which  come  home  to  condudf  ;  and 
to  thofe  he  has  endeavoured  to.  give  that  energy  and  truth, 
w’hich  can  l>e  derived  only  from  the  feriptures  : — from  the 
‘‘  Icriptures,  indeed,  he  has  every  where  liberally  borrowed; 
‘‘  pleated  with  the  fimplicity  and  majefty  of  their  ftylc,  he 
has  transferred*  its  riches  without  fcruple  to  ennoble' his 
own  page ;  and  the  reader  will  frequently  obftrve  him 
applying  to  the  lacred  writings,  for  no  other  objedl  than 
their  language.” 

This  laudable  plan  for  the  conftruftion  of  a  fermon  th^ 
author  has  not  unprofitably  reduced  to  praftice.  His  dif- 
courfts  are  well  calculated  to  promot’d  the  caule  of  religion 
and  virtue.  I'hough  his  ftyle  be  not  of  the  raoft  poliYhed 
kind,  it  is  ftrong  and  peripicuous.'  Confeious  that  w'cll- 
choftn  paliages  from  Icripture  add  weight  even  to  the  moft 
powerful  reafbning,  he  perhaps  applies  to  them  too  fre¬ 
quently  for  aliiftance.  Though,  when  fparingly  ufed,  quo- 
•  tations  trom  the  I'acrcd  writings  muft  doubtlels  be  advan- 
^tngeous  auxiliaries,  yet  they  may  be  multiplied  fo  far  as  to 
.diminhh  in  a  conliderable  degree  their  force  and  influence. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  is  intended  to  operate  powerfully  on  the  attention, 
Ihoifld  be  brought  forward  with  a  frugal  hand. 

I'he  following  palTage  will  afford  a  fpecimen  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  powers.  He  is  difcourfing  on  thefc  words  of  St.  Paul, 

2  Cor.  vi.  lo,  Js  having  nothing,  and  yet  pojfejfingall  things. 

*  He  wbois  content  with  his  condition  ;  who  is  expofed  to  no  dif- 
quiet  from  his  confcience ;  whofe  underllanding  is  occupied  and  im¬ 
proved  ;  muft,  upon  the  whole,  be  happy.  But  his  happinefs,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  may  be  interrupted  by  the  diltrefles  of  life,  or  by  the  appre- 
henfions  of  death. 

^  To  yield  proteflion  from  the  affault  of  thefe  formidable  enemies, 
was  the  principal  aim  of  philofophy.  In  the  attempt,  however,  the 
boaftings  of  this  proud  offspring  of  reafon  were  far  greater  than  her 
fuccefs ;  and  her  wise  man,  whom  (he  painted  as  looking  down,  from 
the  eminence  of  his  mind,  on  the  weakneffes  and  palTions  of  humanity, 
has  been  proved,  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  to  be  the  creature  of 
mere  imagination. 

‘  Here,  then,  religion  interpofes  with  fuperior  efficacy,  and  fully 
accomplilhes  the  imperfedl  endeavour  of  the  fage. 

‘  The  Chriftian,  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  life  and  of 
death y  difregards  the  light  affiiStions  of  the  former,  wohich  he  kno^ws  are 
hut  for  a  moment,  and  joyfully  hailens  to  the  latter,  which  he  condders 
as  the  completion  of  his  trial,  and  the  recompence  of  his  toils. 

‘  A  mind  harmonized  njoithin,  and  not  to  be  (haken  from  was 

the  fplendid  acquifition  for  which  all  the  efforts  of  philofophy  were  in¬ 
effectually  excited.  Beyond  this  calm  and  fedentary  felicity,  (he  never 
even  affeCted  to  lead  her  pupil ;  and  though  (he  talked  about  a  certain 
myftical  abftraCtion  from  fenfe,  and  the  contemplation*  of  the  great 
FIRST  CAUSE,  her  language  was  calculated  only  to  ftrike  the  ear,  and 
not  to  feizc  upon  the  heart.  " 

^  But  the  power  of  religion,  not  bounded  by  fuch  narrow  limits, 
exalts  the  moral  to  the  divine,  and,  by  difcoviering  to.  us  in  the 
Deity  a  Creator  and  a  Prefernjer,  a  God  woho  njcas  in  Chrijl  reconciling 
the  nxjorld  to  himfelf,  awakens  the  mod  rapturous  emotions  of  gratitude  ; 
and  thus  fublimes  into  pofitivc  enjoyment  what  before  was  only  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  pain.’ 

The  fubjefts  of  thefe  Sermons  are  of  the  moft  interefling 
nature  ;  fuch  as  are  well  calculated,  when  clearly  illuftrated 
and  powerfully  enforced,  to  ftrengthen  the  belief,  and  pu¬ 
rify  the  morals,  of  mankind.  And  if  thefe  difeourfes  were 
delivered  with  the  fame  energy  with  which  they  are  written, 
their  effedl  muft  have  been  gratifying  to  the  author,  and 
^ieneficial  to  his  hearers. 


Art, 
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Art,  VI.  Memoirs  of  M.  Henry  Aiafers  de  la  Tude :  ctm- 
taining  an  Account  of  his  Confinement  Thirty-five  Tears  in 
the  State  Prifons  of  France ;  and  of  the  Stratagems  he  adopted 
to  efcape,  once  from  the  Bajlile,  and  Uvice  from  the  Cajile  of 
Vincennes :  tuith  the  Sequel  of  thofe  Adventures.  Written  ry 
kimfelft  and  tran/lated  from  the  French  of  the  Amjierdam 
Edition^  8vo.  2S.  6d.  flitched.  Johnfon.  London,  1787. 

memorial  of  the  Sieur  la  Tude  comprifes  one  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  and  aftonilhing  narratives  that  was 
ever  prclented  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Treading 
continually  upon  the  very  verge  of  incredulity  and  iinpofli- 
bility,  we  yet  believe  it  to  be  the  faithful  depolitory  of 
fads.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  written  is,  in  this  relpeft, 
extremely  prepoflefllng  ;  there  is  a  native  fimplicity  in  the 
dclcriptions  of  the  writer  that  prefent  before  you,  as  it  were, 
the  very  objeft  that  he  would  pidfure  to  your  imagination, 
and  perfuades  you  to  yield  hirti  a  full  and  implicit  credit. 
Imprifoned  from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  fixtieth  year  of  his 
age,  thrice  efcaping  out  of  confinement,  twice  liberated  by 
order  of  government,  perhaps  there  never  exifled  a  man  lo 
much  the  I’port  of  ill  fortune,  and  the  viftitn  of  calamity. 
As  vfe  are  defirops  of  exciting,  rather  than  gratifying  the 
curiofity  of  our  readers,  we  will  prefent  them  with  a  few 
pafl'ages,  not  the  moft  marvellous  in  the  narrative,  but 
w'hich  bear  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  fentiment  and  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  Sieur  la  Tude  was  firft  imprifoned  in  confequence  of 
a  piece  of  youthful  and  thoughtlefs  imprudence.  He  un- 
dcrftdod,  it  feems,  that  Madame  de  Pompadour,  then  in 
power,  was  in  danger  pf  being  poifoned.  He  interelled 
himfelf  in  her  favour,  and  was  willing  at  once  to  put  her 
■  \ipon  her  guard  againft  her  enenriies,  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  his  own  advancement.  He  advertifed  her  of  a  parcel 

I»ut  ihto  the  poft  and  addrefled  to  her,  as  containing  poitbn. 
t  was  put  in  by  hiihfelf,  and  its  contents  were  perfe£lly  in¬ 
nocent.  Such  was  his  crime ;  we  have  already  deferibed 
his  punlfhment.  It  is  in  the  following  manner  that  our  au¬ 
thor  introduces  the  wonderful  circumftances  that  attended 
his  efcape  from  the  Baftile  with  a  fellow-prifoner,  confined, 
like  himfelf,  at  the  iniligation  of  Pompadour  : 

*  With  the  unfortanate  days  are  as  tedious  as  years ;  and,  to  ini- 
bitter  their  condition,  they  fee  every  thing  in  the  word  light.  We 
knew  the  afcendency  which  the  marchionefs  had  over  the  mind  ot 
the  king ;  and  we  did  not  fail  :o  obferve,  Ihould  this  woman  conti¬ 
nue  four,  Itx,  ten,  fifteen  years  at  court,  wc  fliall  walle  our  youth  in 

cen.^nemen;, 
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confinement,  and  perhaps  end  our  days  here,  it  is  our  duty  to  think 
of  efcaping.  Bot  as  we  caft  our  eyes  on  the  walls  of  the  Ballile,  which 
arc  above  fix  foot  thick  ;  four  iron  grates  at  the  windows,  and  as  many 
in  the  chimney ;  and  as  we  confidered  by  how  many  armed  men  the 
prifon  is  guarded ;  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  the  trenches  moft  com¬ 
monly  full  of  water ;  it  feemed  morally  impoffible  fox  two  prifoners,. 
penned  up  in  a  cell,  and  deflitute  of  human  affillance,  to  make  their 
cfcape ;  not  M.  de  la  Borde,  the  famous  banker,  with  all  his  trea- 
fures,  would  be  able  to  corrupt  the  officers ;  judge,  then  what  effedl 
empty  words  would  have  upon  them.  Yet  I  lhall  prefently  {hew  that, 
with  a  finall  (hare  of  ingenuity,  you  may  overcome  any  difficulty/ 

*  You  muft  have  been  confined  in  the  Baftilc  to  know  how  wo'ctches 
are  treated  there.  Figure  to  yourfelf  ten  years  fpent  in  a  room  without 
I'ceing  or  fpeaking  to  the  prifoner  over  your  head.  Many  times  hav^ 
there  been  imnmred  the  huiband,  the  wife,  and  a  family  of  children, 
for  a  number  of  years^  without  either  apprehending  that  a  relation  was 
near.  You  never  hear  any  news  there ;  let  the  king  die,  let  the  mi- 
nillry  be  totally  changed,  you  are  not  told  a  fyllable  of  the  matter.* 
The  officers,  the  furgeon,  the  turnkeys,  fay  nothing  to  you  but  **  Good 
morning  !  good  evening  !  do  you  ftand  in  need  of  any  thing?” 

‘  There  is  a  chapel  in  which  is  daily  performed  one  ma?s,  and  on 
holidays  and  Sundays  three.  In  the  chapel  are  five  little  clofets ;  the 
prifoner  is  placed  in  one  thefe,  when  the  magiftrate  gives  him  leave 
to  be  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  that  ceremony ;  he  is  taken  back 
after  the  elevation ;  fo  that  no  prieft  ever  views  the  face  of  a  prifoner  x 
and  the  latter  never  fees  more  than  the  back  of  the  priefi/ 

Many  years  after  this  the  Sicur  la  Tude  was  impofed 
upon  by  a  fiftious  ftory,  that  by  one  of  his  efcapes  he  had 
brougkt  the  lerjeant,  his  guard,  to  the  gallows^  Having 
mentioned  the  circumftancc,  he  proceeds  thus  ; 

*  Yes,  it  is  even  fo  !  Had  I  feen  a  pile  kindled  to  heat  pincers  for 
tearing  out  my  bowels,  that  tremendous  fight  would  not  have  daunted 
me  more  than  the  alarming  fpeech  which  i  too  readily  believed  to  be 
true.  My  fenfes  were  fufpended,  and,  unconfcious  of  my  own  private 
wrongs,  1  funk  on  my  pillow  of  ftraw,  but  for  two  months  was  unable 
to  enjoy  a  moment’s  llumber.  In  the  gloom  of*  the  dungeon  my  eyes 
were  incciTantly  haunted  with  the  fpeare  of  the  fcrjcant.  He  was 
blamelcfs,  for  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  flop  me ;  he  could  not  help 
my  being  more  aflive  and  vigorous  than  he.  Every  minute,  gracious 
God  I  1  Taw  him  mounting  the  gibbet.  I  faw  the  executioner  deprive 
him  of  life,  then  cut  the  fatal  cord,  and  let  him  drop  like  a  fack  of 
fand.  Heavens !  what  a  fight  for  an  honefl  man  to  have  conflantly 
before  him  a  poor  wretch  hanged  on  his  account.  Not  all  the  fiend^ 
of  hell  could  have  increafed  my  torture.  From  the  moment  this 
abominable  deception  was  impofed  on  me,  if  a  morfel  of  bread  or  a 
draught  of  water  entered  my  lips,  I  took  the  miferable  fuftenance  in 
hopes  God  would  prolong  my  life  one  day  to  avenge  innocent  blood. 
.As  I  could  not  banifli  the  idea  of  murder  from  my  mind,  I  Ihould  cer- 
UinJy  have  loft  my  undciftanding,  and,  like  poor  d’A^iegre,  have  run 

B  4  *  raving 
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raving  mad,  had  not  Providence  interpofed  for  my  relief  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

*  Night  and  day  I  uttered  doleful  flirieks,  when  God,  yes,  God  him- 
felf,  emboldened  a  centinel,  named  Ar —  Lorrain,  to  draw  near  the 
door  of  my  cell,  in  the  dead  of  midnight ;  and  this  brave  man  called 
out  to  me  as  foftly  as  poflible,  “  Sir,  do  not  dcfpair;  God  will  have 
pity  on  you,  and  put  an  end  to  your  lufFcrings  “  I  can  never  for¬ 
get  my  having  been  the  caufe  that  poorVielcaftel  was  hanged,”— 

What  do  you  fay,  Sir?”  he  replied,  You  the  caufe  of  hanging 

Vielcaftel,  our  ferjeant  «  Yes.’* - “  Ah  !  Sir,  you  arc  deceived  ; 

he  is  now  on  guard  in  the  caflle.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  was  put 
in  the  black  hole,  with  the  other  centinels  who  were  appointed  to 
watch  your  motions;  but  the  day  after  your  return  they  w  ere  all  fet  at 
liberty.” 

‘  If  grief  had  before  robbed  me  of  my  fenfes,  joy  now  deprived 
me  of  utterance*  A  namelefs  violent  fenfation  pervaded  all  the  organs 
of  my  body ;  my  mouth  opened  involuntarily,  without  my  being  able 
to  (hut  it  again.  I  threw  iiiyfelf  on  the  ground,  embraced  it  with  my 
arms,  and  applied  my  lips  to  it.  I  killed  it  eagerly,  as  if  the  dull  mafs 
had  been  the' feet  or  the  body  of  the  Divine  being  who  had  jiift  be* 
{lowed  on  me  fo  tranfeendent  a  favour.  For  I  Ihould  abfolutely  have 
run  diftiadled,  had  I  continued  a  month  longer  under  fo  dreadful  a 
deception. 

‘  Had  any  one  told  me,  your  father  or  your  mother  is  juft  murr 
dered,”  knowing  that  their  death  was  not  the  confequence  of  any  fault 
of  mine,  I  might  perhaps  have  reconciled  my  mind  to  fo  heavy  a  lofs, 
though  at  firft  intolerable.  But  never !  never  I  could  1  have  enjoyed 
a  moment’s  repofe,  never  have  admitted  confolatlon,  under  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  my  having  caufed  a  brave  and  innocent  man  to  lofe  his  life 
on  a  gibbet.-  Such  a  barbed  arrow  could  never  be  drawn  from  the 
heart  of  a  man  of  probity ;  and  I  defy  Cicero,  Demofthenes,  and  J.  J. 
Roufleau,  with  all  their  eloquence,  to  paint  the  minuteft  portion  of 
my  fufferings.  Such  cruel  deceptions  (hould  never  be  pradlifed,  which 
arc  fufficient  to  make  a  man  of  the  fmalleft  fenfibility  deflroy'himfelf, 
or  at  lead  mull  crack  his  brain  with  horror.  If  it  be  allowable  to  take 
away  a  criminal’s  life  by  tenure,  it  cannot  be  lawful  to  prolong  itwhh 
the  aggravation  of  fuch  barbarity.’ 

We  fubjoin  the  concluding  words  of  his  narrative  : 

«  My  firft  fault,  though  juftly  blameable,  and  what  I  am  far  from 
endeavouring  to  palliate,  at  lead  did  not  proceed  from  any  criminal 
intention  ;  and  admits  of  fome  extenuation,  when  my  inexperience  and 
youth  are  confidered  ;  and  1  can  be  reproached  with  nothing  fince  but 
imprudence. 

«  In  return,  I  have  languilhcd  tw^elve  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fixty-threc  days  in  the  different  prifons  to  which  1  have  been  fuccef- 
iively  removed.  From  this  number  of  days,  days  of  which  each  ap¬ 
peared  fo  long,  flretched  on  llraw  without  a  covering,  devoured  by 
odious  reptiles,  reduced  to  a  fcanty  allowance  of  bread  and  water  for 
fubfiftencc,  I  have  groaned  three  thoufand  and  fixty-feven  in  the  damp 
infeftion  and  gloom  of  dungeons ;  and  for  tw'elve  hundred  and  eighteen 
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of  thofe  days,  or  rather  thofe  endlefs  nights  of  horror,  my  hands  and 
feet  have  been  bruifed  and  torn  by  the  v»lc  incumbrance  of  fetters.* 

I'hus  we  have  done  juftice,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit 
us,  to  this  unfortunate  prilbner,  But  we  cannot  prevail 
upon  ourfelves  to  dole  this  article  without  quoting  3  few 
traits  from  the  lawyer’s  memorial  lubjoined,  to  the  advantage 
of  a  woman  concerned  in  the  narrative,  and  who  appears  to 
have  retlefted  the  molt  uncommon  luftre  upon  human 
nature : 

*  The  Sieur  la  Tude  laft  obtained  his  liberty  on  the  1 8|h  of 
March  1784,  with  a  penfion  of  four  hundred  livres ;  he  owes  this  to 
the  bounty  of  the  Baron  de  Breteuil.  But  the  author  of  the  preceding 
memorial  begs  leave  to  inform  the  world  of  his  original  and  prior 
benefadrefs,  returning  her  his  bell  thanks  in  the  name  of  that  unfor* 
tunate  man. 

*  A  woman,  named  Mrs.  le  Gros.  going  out  of  her  houfe,  in  the 
ftreet  des  Fofles,  at  St.  Germain  TAuxerroib,  in  June  1781,  faw  lying 
in  a  corner  a  packet  of  papers  that  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
tumbled  in  the  dirt;  llie  took  it  up,  and  returning  home  read  the 
contents.  It  was  a  memorial  dating  part  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Sieur 
la  Tude,  with  the  lignature  of  Henry  Mafers  de  la  Tude,  prifoner  at 
Bicetre  in  a  dungeon  ten  foot  under  ground,  on  an  allowance  of  bread 
and  water  for  thirty-four  years.’ 

‘  That  Mrs.  le  Gros  was  much  afFeded  with  this  memorial  does  not 
excite  our  panegyric ;  the  mod  vulgar  loul  would  have  felt  the  fame 
fympathy. 

‘  But  that  on  learning  the  condition  of  an  unfortunate  man  with 
whom  (he  never  had  any  acquaintance,  who  did  not  exid,  as  to  her,  a 
few  hours  before,  and  whole  only  recommendation  was  his  extreme 
wretchednefs ;  that  (he  (hould  refolvc  to  dedicate  her  life  to  the  procur¬ 
ing  of  his  liberty,  and  not  to  red  till  die  had  obtained  it ;  that  Ihc 
Ihould  have  perfided  three  whole  years  without  being  deterred  by  difH- 
culties,  denials,  or  dangers  ;  this,  I  fay,  is  a  proof  of  virtue  and  hu¬ 
manity  the  more  to  be  admired  as  probably  it  has  not  a  parallel.’ 

After  having  mentioned  feveral  inftances  of  her  indefati¬ 
gable  zeal,  the  narrative  proceeds  : 

f  Mrs.  le  Gros  had  been  told  that  there  was  a  Madame  du  Chefne, 
waiting- maid  to  the  lady  of  the  king’s  brother,  by  whofe  means  a  me¬ 
morial  might  be  conveyed  to  that  princefs.  Three  days  (he  fearched 
Paris  in  vain  for  her,  when  (he  let  out  for  Verfailles,  where  (he  learned 
that  Madame  du  Chefne  was  at  Santeny,  feven  leagues  from  Paris. 
Mrs.  le  Gros  flew  thither,  but  had  the  mortificanon  to  find  that  Ihe  had 
left  that  place  an  hour.  It  was  neceflary  then  to  return  to  Paris,  witii 
an  empty  purfe,  partly  on  foot,  and  partly  in  any  carriage  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  pafs  on  the  road.  Next  day  Ihe  went  back  to  Verfailles,  had 
an  interview  with  Madame  du  Chefne,  and  even  obtained  her  promife 
to  prefent  the  prifoner’s  memorial.  She  had  got  a  fprain  in  going  to 
fhis  lady,  yet  endeavoured  to  return  to  Paris  on  foot.’  ^ 


‘  Thus 
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*  Thus  without  fortune,  without  credit,  without  perfonal  requifites, 
(be  attained  the  end  by  her  fo  long  and  ardently  deiircd/ 

And  now  we  truft  the  Sieur  laTude  has  made  every  reader 
in  love  with  the  Baftile,  and  induced  him  to  regret  that  it  is 
not  added  as  a  fupplement  to  the  Englifh  conftitiition.  The 
only  argument  we  have  ever  heard  againll  the  abolition  of 
thefe  accurfed  lettres  dc  cachet  is,  that  they  are  a  means,  In 
the  hands  of  government,  for  gratifying  the  heads  of  con- 
fidcrable  families,  who  can  thus  imprifbn  and  reduce  to  rea- 
fon  their  refractory  children,  relatives,  and  dependents.  And 
thus,  to  maintain  a  paternal  defpotifm,  a  fort  of  patriarchal 
domination,  worthy  of  the  northern  barbarians,  from  whom 
the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  defeended,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  nourifh  a  fpirit  of  flavery  and  depravity  in  the 
rifing  generation ;  an  inftrument  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  political  rulers,  formed  for  the  moft  profligate  and  in¬ 
fernal  ufes.  A  temptation  is  held  out  to  them  too  alluring 
for  men  in  power  to  refift,  and  which,  as  it  fliould  feem  from 
the  narrative  of  the  Sieur  la  Tude,  does  not  leave  the  cha- 
radlers  of  an  Amelo,  or  even  of  a  Maltherbes,  free  from  fuf- 
picion.  One  of  the  confequences  of  this  mode  of  imprifon- 
ment,  the  moft  Ihocking  to  human  nature,  and  which  con¬ 
tinually  occurs  in  the  prefent  publication,  is,  that,  after  a 
certain  portion  of  intolerable  fufFerings,  government,  how¬ 
ever  well  difpofed,  is  afraid  that  the  liberation  of  the  prifoner 
(hould  lead  to  the  difclofure  of  fecrets  too  horrible  to  be 
heard  ;  and  it  is  inclined  to  permit  the  fufterings  and  the  life 
of  their  vidim  to  terminate  together. 


Art.  Vll.  A  Treatife  on  Tropical  Difeafes;  and  on  the  Climate 
of  the  Wcft-lndics.  By  Benjamin  M^elcy^  M.  D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of  London.  8vo.  7s. 
Cadell.  Eondon,  17S7. 

P'VEN  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  where  the 
^  violence  and  progrefs  of  difeafes  are,  in  general,  propor- 
(ionably  moderate,  and  where  the  clafs  of  praftitioners  is 
numerous,  the  therapeutic  part  of  medicine  in  particular 
has  been  llow’  in  improvement,  and,  in  its  prefent  advanced 
ftatc,  is  yet  far  from  being  brought  to  perfe£lion.  We 
need,  therefore,  not  be  furprifed,  if,  in  the  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  where  all  the  favourable  circumftances  are  reverfed, 
the  cultivation  of  medical  knowledge  fhould  be  found  ttill 
more  unlbccelsful.  It  has,  in  fome  cafes,  been  the  work  of 
trantient  vifitors  only,  and,  in  others,  of  thofe  who  may 
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'  have  formed  their  opinions  too  precipitately.  Imperfefl 
conceptions  have  been  often  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  ac¬ 
curate  obfervation  ;  and  the  prejudice  of  authority  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  influence  of  error.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  advancement  of  ufeful  knowledge 
in  medicipe,  than  a  ftrift  examination  of  the  real  efFc£ls  of 
the  pradice  recommended  by  preceding  writers ;  a  tafk 
which  can  only  be  performed  by  thofe  who  liave  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  attending  the  progrels  of  the  tame  difeafes  in 
fimilar  circumttances.  In  this  refped,  the  author  now  be¬ 
fore  us  appears  to  be  well  qualihed  for  the  inveftigatiom 
We  find  that  he  has  pradiled  many  years  in  Jamaica  and 
the  tropical  climates;  and,  if  we  may  judge  with  certainty 
from  the  geiieral  tenor  of  his  oblervations,  he  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  attentive  to  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  difeafes  which 
prevail  in  thole  parts. 

Dr.  Moieley  lets  out  with  a  variety  of  judicious  remarks 
on  the  climate  of  the  Well-Indies;  after  which  he  prefents 
us  with  an  account  of  military  operations,  tending  to  afcer- 
tain  the  prudential  rules  which  ought  to  be  oblerved  to¬ 
wards  conduding  thole  national  objeds  in  the  manner  molt 
confiftent  with  the  health  of  the  people  employed.  This 
detail  is  interfperfed  wuth  medical  oblervations,  chiefly  on 
fevers.  He  informs  us  that  bark,  in  unfkilful  hands,-  is  2, 
precarious  remedy,  even  in  intermittents,  in  the  Wett- 
Indies,  and  fhould  never  be  long  perfilled  in,  without  evi-. 
dently  good  eff'eds,  nor  even  then  without  the  frequent  in¬ 
tervention  of  rhubarb  and  calomel.  He  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  great  caution  in  advifing  bark  early  in  the  remllTion 
of  fevers. 

This  author  treats  at  large  of  the  dyfentery,  and  has  di¬ 
vided  his  obfervatiohs  into  three  parts.  The  firft  of  thefe 
has  been  publifhed  feveral  years  ago,  under  the  title  of 

Obfervations  on  the  Dyfentery  of  the  Weft-Indies  ;  with 
a  new  and  fuccefsful  Method  of  Treatment.”  Dr.  Mofelcy 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Sydenham,  that  the  dyfentery  is  a 
fever  of  the  inteftines,  and  is  caufed  by  obftruded  perfpir- 
ation.  Upon  this  idea  he  recommends  the  following  method 
of  cure : 

*  Bleeding  being  an  operation  of  great  confequence  in  the  flux‘d 
the  cure  is  generally  begun  with  it,  repeating  it  as  the  fyinptoms  au- 
thorife.  There  are  but  few  inftances  where  it  may  not  fafely  be  done 
in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  ;  obferving  on\y,'»on  qtice  atas  Jit ^  Jed 
qudt  njires  Jint.  The  necellity  is  obvious,  where  the  patient  is  ple¬ 
thoric,  with  much  fever,  full  pulfe,  and  fevere  pains* 


•  After 
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«  After  bleeding,  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  is  to  be  given,  which 
commonly  relieves  the  Aomach  from  a  load  of  acid,  poraceous,  bi¬ 
lious  impurities.  But  our  great  expeftation  from  vomiting  is,  that  its 
aRion  on  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach  forces  open  the  extreme 
arterial  capillaries,  forwards  the  circulation  to  the  (jirface  of  the 
body,  and  induces  to  fweat.  An  opiate  after  its  operation  is  nc- 
ceffary. 

<  After  tlie  vomit  and  opiate,  it  is  proper  to  empty  the  bowels,  but 
with  caution,  in  cafe  the  patient  is  weak  ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
not  to  increafe  the  determination  of  the  blood  there,  and  divert  it  from 
the  furlace  ;  for  then  we  (hould  lofe  the  ground  gained  by  the  vo¬ 
mit,  and  counteradt  our  principal  defign.  An  antimonial  that  adls 
ipuch  upon  ihefiiin,  and  purges  at  the  fame  time,  is  what  I  always 
ufe. 

*  The being  cleanfed,  and  the  revulfion  begun,  it  muft 
be  fupported  by  fudorifics,  that  the  difeafe  may  be  thrown  off  by 
fweat :  this  will  be  efFe^led  by  uniting  an  opiate  with  a  diaphoretic, 
and  adminillering  it  asoccafion  requires.  Laudanum  and  antimonial 
wine  combined,  is  a  medicine  that  caiifes  little  or  no  irritation,  and 
is  a  pleafant  and  certain  diaphoretic.  Jfis  always  neceffary  in  the 
flux,  when  a  fweat  is  intended  by  antimonial,  or  other  emetic  medi¬ 
cines,  in  fmall  dofes,  to  add  laudanum,  to  take  off  their  irritation, 
by  which  means  their  dofes  and  effeds  may  be  greatly  extended. 

‘  James’s  powder  is  admirably  calculated  to  anfwer  the  firft  inten¬ 
tions  in  this  difeafe  ;  it  poffeifes  this  great  advantage,  that  though  it 
lhall  cffedually  cleanfe  the  properly  given,  it  never  fails  to 

excite  a  plentiful  fweat,  and  its  effeds  terminate  on  the  flein.  This 
double  operation,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  perhaps  has  made  it  fo  decifive 
in  obltinate  fevers. 

.  ‘  When  the  diaphorefxs  is  begun,  I  cover  my  patient,  if  he  is  a 
ibldicr,  with  his  blanket  (which  no  foldier  fhould  be  without),  and 
take  care  that  the  wind  is  not  admitted  diredly  upon  him.  I  do  not 
fuffer  him  to  uncover  himfelf,  but  order  whatever  he  wants  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  fupply  him  copioufly  with  warm  mint,  fage, 
balm,  or  oatmeal  tea ;  and  now  and  then  give  him  a  bafon  of  gruel, 
or  thin  flour  pap,  wdth  a  fpoonful  or  two  ol  good,  found  white  wine  in 
it,  as  free  as  pofiible  from  acidity. 

‘  When  the  fudorific  procefs  has  been  fuccefsfully  continued,  all 
the  fymptoms  grow  milder  ;  and  if  the  patient  breaks  out  in  a  rafh,  or 
cfllorcfccnt  eruptions,  or  boils,  the  difeafe  will  foon  be  removed. 

•  Should  it  be  objeded,  that  uncovering  and  expofing  the  patient 
w  hile  fw'cating,  when  he  rifes  to  go  to  flool,is  an  inconveniency  which 
militates  againft  my  dodlrinc  ;  I  anfwer,  that,  where  there  are  proper 
attendants  and  utenfils,  the  patient  need  not  be  expofed,  nor  move 
from  his  bed :  and  that  when  once  a  complete  and  univerfal  fweat  is 
raifed,  the  neceflity  for  expolingthe  patient  at  all  will  foon  be  at  an 
end,  as  the  difeaie  fometimes  luddenly  difappears.* 

The  following  vitriolic  fblution  is  particularly  recom- 
mended  ; 


^  R.  Vitriol 
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‘  R.  Vitrioli  AIbi  drachmas  trcs  ; 

Alluminis  Rupei  drachmam ; 

Caccincllae  Pulveratse  grana  tria  ; 

Aquae  ferventis  libram.  Mifce  in  mortario  marmoreo. 
Solutio  a  faeculentia  vcl  rcfidcndo  expurgetur,  vel  per 
chartam  bibulam  filtretur. 

‘  In  this  folution  the  proportion  of  either  the  vitriol  or  alum  ma/ 
be  augmented  or  diminilhed,  according  to  circum'ftances ;  that  is, 
when  evacuations  are  required,  the  quantity  of  alum  may  be  dimi- 
niftied,  or  even  intirely  omitted  ;  and,  when  great  allringcncy  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  quantity  of  alum  is  to  be  increaied,  and  the  vitriol  to  be‘ 
diminifhed.  The  dofe  is  from  a  table-fpoonful  to  a  tea-fpoonful, 
according  to  the  ftrength  and  age  of  the  patient,  which  is  to  be  taken 
every  morning  fading;  and,  iafome cafes,  to  be  repeated  every  fic 
hours ;  without  any  addition  or  alteration,  by  diluting  or  mixing  it 
with  any  liquor  whatever. 

‘  In  flight  dyfenteries,  and  when  the  fudorific  procefs  could  not  be 
put  in  pra61ice,  I  have  ufed  this  folution  with  the  utmoft  fuccefs;  giv¬ 
ing  it  at  firil  without  the  alum,  in  fuflicient  dofes  to  caufc  evacuations* 
and  afterwards  with  the  alum  in  naufeating  dofes,  frequently  with 
opiates  at  nights.  This  I  have  found  far  more  efficacious  in  the  dy^ 
fencery  than  emetic  tartar,ipecacuanha, rhubarb,  or  falts,  as  evacuants, 
in  whatever  manner  combined  or  adminidered. 

‘  But  where  a  diarrhoea  has  been  of  long  (landing,  the  core 
neceflarily  mud  be  performed  by  flow  degrees;  then  a  dofe  every* 
morning  fading  only,  or  every  night  and  morning,  will  be  fufficient. 
It  is,  in  inveterate  cafes,  to  be  continued  for  weeks  or  months ;  omit- 
ing  it  now  and  then  for  a  few  days. 

‘  In  “table  fpoonful  dofes ~it~generally  caufes  a  vomiting,  or  great 
naufea,  or  purging,  for  the  fird  few  times  of  taking  it.  When  the  do- 
machis  foul,  vomiting  may  be  encouraged  by  drinking  camomile  tea, 
otherwife  that  is  unneceflTary,  If,  after  taking  it  feveral  times,  it  dill 
creates  vomiting,  or  more  naufea  than  is  eafily  fupportable  (for  fomc 
naufea  is  intended],  the  dofe  mull  be  diminifhed.  If  it  continues  to 
purge  more  than  is  proper,  or  caufes  any  griping,  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  mud  be  given  occafionally,  or  every  night,  at  bed-time.  Ic 
is  not  necelTary  to  obferve  any  particular  regimen,  merely  on  account 
of  the  folution  ;  and  the  patient  may  eat  or  drink  as  foon  after  it  as 
its  difguding  tadc,  or  the  naufea  it  produces,  will  permit.* 

A  great  part  of  the  author’s  account  of  the  dyfentery  is 
employed  in  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  opinions  and  pradtice 
of  different  writers,  relative  to  this  difeafe,  from  the  earlielt 
times  to  the  prelent  age.  .  liva  detail  of  fuch  a  kind,  a  great 
contrariety  of  I'entiments,  and  much  hy{>otbetical  pracfice, 
may  be  fuppoftd  to  occur.  Dr.  Mofeley’s  obfervations,  on 
the  whole,  are  generally  well  founded  ;  "but,  with  regard  to 
forae  late  eminent  writers  in  particular,  we  think  his  remark's 
Ibmetimes  difeover  a  degree  of  petulance,  which  he  ought 
liot  to  have  admitted. 

The 
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The  other  diftafes  of  which  Dr.  Mofeley  delivers  an  ac¬ 
count  are,  the  endemial  caufiis,  commonly  called  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  VVeft-Indies;  the  tetanus,  or  locked-jaw  ;  can¬ 
cers;  and  the  belly-ache,  or  colica  piftonum.  In  the  laft  of 
thcfe  difeafcs,  after  the  bow^els  have  been  )4iell  clcanfed,  and 
coftivenefs  is  removed,  the  author  chiefly  recommends  the 
vitriolic  Iblution  abovementioned. 

We  cannot  helitate  to  admit  that  Dr.  Mofeley  affords 
much  proof  of  his  judgment  and  medical  knowledge  in  the 
courfe  of  this  volume.  He  appears  to  be  utterly  divefted  of 
prejudices  ;  and  vve  doubt  not  that  the  method  of  cure  which 
he  recommends  in  the  different  dileafes  is  that  which  is  molt 
luiuble  to  the  tropical  climates. 


Art.  VIII.  An  accurate  and  defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the  feveral 
Paintings  in  the  King  of  Spain's  Palace  at  Madrid ;  ivltk 
fame  Accou7it  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Bucn^Rctiro.  By  Richard 
Cumherlandy  Author  of  the  Anecdotes  of  eminent  Painters  in 
Spain*  Small  8vo,  2s.  6d.  iewed.  Dilly  and  Walter. 
London,  1787. 

^T^HIS  may  be  confidered  as  a  fupplement  to  the  Anecdotes 
of  Spanifh  Painters,  and  will  be  an  agreeable  prefent  both 
to  the  profeflbr  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  to  the  amateur. 
Mr.  Cumberland  feems  right  in  hiscriticifms  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  Mengs.  He  regrets,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  lover 
of  the  art,  the  obfeurity  to  which  many  of  the  moll  capital 
pidlures  are  condemned  by  the  improper  fituations  in  w^hich 
they  are  placed*  We  fliall  lay  before  the  reader  a  part  of 
his  general  remarks  on  this  magnificent  colleftion  : 

«  If  the  lovers  of  the  art  are  curious  to  analize  this  account,  and 
fcparate  the  refpedlive  works  of  the  feveral  great  mailers,  they  will 
&nd  it  to  be  a  vail  colledion,  which  the  Spanilh  monarchs  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Philip  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  amafled  within  the  t 
periods  of  their  reigns ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  great  colledlion  in 
the  Elcorial,  that  of  the  Buen-Retiro,  the  many  fine  pictures  which 
were  burnt  in  the  Pardo,  and  fome  of  the  moil  capital  which  have 
been  difearded  in  the  prefent  reign,  the  amount  will  appear  prodi- 
i;u)as,  and,  I  apprehend,  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  Angle 
collettion  in  Europe. 

•  Of  Titian,  Velafqucz,  Rubens,  Murillo,  and  Spagnolet,  I  find 
above  one  hundred  and  forty  pidures  in  this  fingle  catalogue,  forty- 
three  of  which  are  by  the  hand  of  Titian.  1  mud  take  the  liberty  1 
notwith Handing  to  fugged  that  this  collcdlion  would  dill  allow  of 
many  draughts  to  be  made  ;  and  if  thefe  vacancies  were  to  be  filled 
wo  from  the  Buen-Retiro  only  (not  to  mention  the  Efcorial),  it 

would 
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would  be  much  more  perfect.  Some  of  Luca  Jordano's  piAnres 
might  well  be  fpared  ;  Corrado’s  iketchcs,  the  portraits  of  Vanlo  and 
Ynza,  and  fome  of  Mengs’s  inferior  performances,  would  be  well 
exchanged  for  a  feledl  number  of  Baflan’s  from  the  old  palace,  for 
a  capital  Lucrctia  by  Guido,  which  hangs  there  in  obfeority,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  named. 

«  It  is  alfo  to  be  regretted  that  Velafquez’s  famous  piflure  of  Ja¬ 
cob  receiving  the  bloody  coat  of  his  fon  Jofeph,'  and  a  very  fine 
Guercino  on  the  fubjedt  of  Sufanna  and  the  Elders,  both  which  now 
hang  in  a  wretched  hole  in  the  Efcorial,  not  appropriated  to  any  fa- 
cred  ufes,  ihould  not  be  removed  from  thence,  and  added  to  the  royal 
colledion. 

*  Advantageous  changes  might  alfo  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  pictures ;  for,  in  the  quarter  belonging  to  the  prince  and  princefs, 
many  capital  pidtures  of  Raphael,  Corregio,  Leonardo  de  Vmci, 
Julio  Romano,  Andrea  Sacchi,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  others,  arc 
very  unfavourably  hung ;  the  chamber  in  which  the  principal  pieces 
are,  being  a  mean  obfeure  room,  hlled  with  lumber,  and  not  in  the 
fuite  of  great  apartments.  The  mailers  are  clafled,  in  general^  without 
much  fcientific  attention  to  their  ilyles  of  colouring ;  fo  that  the  florid 
pidures  oftentimes  browbeat  the  more  tender ;  and  the  cold,  laboured 
regularity  of  Mengs  ill  contrails  the  warm  and  glowing  canvalTcs  of 
Titian,  Rubens,  and  Velafquez.  But  if  this  remark  holds  good 
againfl  the  forting  of  the  pklures  in  this  palace,  how  much  more  to 
be  lamented  is  the  condition  of  the  capital  pidures  in  the  Efcorial, 
where  the  inimitable  Perla  of  Raphael,  the  Holy  Family  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  the  famous  Tintorett  of  Chrill  walhing  his  Difeipics 
Feet,  hang  aloft  in  dud  and  darknefs  over  the  prelTes  that  contain  * 
the  reliques  jn  the  ^crilly,  and  are  almoll  totally  out  of  fight.  This 
mull  be  painful  to  every  lover  of  the  art,  but  to  the  Englilh  traveller 
more  than  any,  who  will  naturally  cad  a  look  of  pity  and  afledion 
towards  thefe  intereding  objeds,  once  in  the  polTeflion  of  an  elegant 
and  unhappy  monarch.’ 

The  author  remarks  that  very  few  engravings  have  been 
made  from  the  Spanilh  colleftion.  This  is  furely  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  :  it  appears  to  be  a  moft  aftonifhing  repolitory  of 
genius  and  art,  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  our  en¬ 
gravers.  But  perhaps  the  commerce  of  prints,  which  has 
been  increafing  for  feveral  years  palt,  is  not  lb  favourable  to 
talle  as  might  at  lirft  be  imagined.  The  artift  mull  labour, 
not  for  the  few  connoiffeurs,  but  for  the  public  at  large  ;  he 
mult  not  confidcr  what  hbeji^  but  what  will/r// ;  and,* by  the 
greater  number,  the  fretty  famenefs  of  Angelica  Kauffman 
will  be  preferred  to  all  the  fimple  and  lublime  conceptions  of 
Raphael. 

We  Ihould  have  been  better  pleafed  with  this  Catalogue 
had  it  been  more  deferiptive.  A  Ihort  charaSierijlic  of  each 
pidure  of  importance  Ihould  have  been  fubjoined.  To  fay 
that  a  pidure  is  **  very  tine— very  beautiful— much  efteemcJ 

—a  capital 
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— a  capital  pid^ure,”  &c.  conveys  nodiftindt,  prfecile  idea  of  | 
the  liil^edl ;  it  is  vox,  et  preterea  nihil.  i 

-  ll 

•  ^  s 

Art.  IX.  Medical  Commentaries  for  the  Tear  1 787  ;  exhibit-  i 
ing  a  Concife  Vieiu  of  the  lateji  and  moji  important  Di [cover ies 
in  Medicine  and  Medical  Fhilofophy.  Collehted  and  puhlifhed  | 


Ij  A ndrezu  Duncan y  ALD.  A,S.  Kdinh.  Fhyjician  to 

his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  Scotlandy  Felloiv  3 

cf  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficiansy  Edinburgh,  and  Member  'J 

of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Copenhagctiy  1 

Edinburgh,  Volume  the  Tzuelfth.  8vo.  7s.  C.  Elliot,  | 
Kay,  and  Co.  London;  C.  Elliot,  Edinburgh.  1787.  I 

^  'vere  furprifed  to  find  that  three-fifths  of  the  prelent  | 

volume  are  occupied  with  an  account  of  new  books;  | 

a  quantity,  in  our  opinion,  much  too  great,  confidering  that  | 

ihofe  articles  are  ulually  long  before  anticipated,  and  more  | 

ftriftly  examined,  in  other  periodical  publications.  We  1 

mention  this  remark  only  as  a  hint  to  Dr.  Duncan,  the  value 
of  whole  commentaries  muft  always  depend  principally  on  "M 
the  medical  obfervaiions  which  they  contain.  1 

The  firft  article  of  medical  obfervations  in  this  volume  Is  -j 

the  hiftory  of  a  cafe  of  rabies  canina,  attended  with  fingular  1 

circumflances,  and  terminating  fatally,  after  a  falivatioa  | 

had  been  induced  by  mercury.  By  Alexander  Gray,  M.D.  | 

furgeon  to  the  third  regiment  of  fepoys  in  the  lervice  of  I 

the  Honourable  Eaft-lndia  Company  in  Bengal.  The  pa-  J 

tient,  in  this  cafe,  was  a  boy  of  tu-elve  years  of  age,  to  J 

whom  Dr.  Gray  was  called  about  twenty  days  after  the  bite 
had  been  received.  On  examining  the  Hate  of  the  wounds,  Q 
he  found  in  the  left  thigh  five  ulcers  of  a  confiderable  lize,  pS 
which  had  continued. open  ever  fince  the  accident,  two  fmail  H 
cicatrices  on  his  left  arm,  and  one  on  the  back.  I'hele  had  H 
been  ulcers,  and  healed  up  of  themlelves ;  while  thole  of  the 
thigh  baffled  the  power  of  leveral  country  medicines  which 
had  been  applied  to  them.  The  patient’s  piilfe  was  Imall, 
quick,  and  frequent.  He  was  regular  in  his  belly,  and  '  m 
complained  of  head-ache  and  chillinefs,  with  which  he  had  m 
been  affeiied.  for  Ibme  days. 

In  undertaking  the  treatment  of  this  cafe,  Dr.  Gray  was 
impelled  more  by  the  Iblicitude  of  the'  boy’s  mailer  than  by  « 
.any  well-founded  hopes  he  could  entertain  of. preventing  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  complaint.  He  immediately  applied 
lunar  caultic  to  the  ulcers  of  the  thigh,  and  Itrong  bliltering  W 

plaltcr  *  9 
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plafier  to  the  cicatrices  of  the  arm  and  back ;  and  ordered 
two  drachms  of  flrong  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  thighs  and  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  defired  he  fhould  take  a  pill,  confifting  of  one 
grain  of  calomel  and  one  half  grain  of  opium,  every  third 
hour.  Next  morning,  which  was  the  16th  of  December, 
the  boy  found  himfelt,  as  he  exprefled  it,  very  well ;  having 
very  little  fever,  his  appetite  good,  and  the  ulcers  on  the 
thigh  diicharging  in  a  favourable  manner  ;  while  the  cica¬ 
trices  on  the  left  arm  and  on  his  back  were  opened  by  means 
of  the  bliftering  plafter.  What  feemed  a  little  remarkable, 
on  the  opening  of  the  cicatrices  by  the  plafter,  Imall  but 
deep  ulcers  appeared  underneath,  while  the  neighbouring 
parts,  which  were  equally  afFeded  by  the  plalter,  were 
fcarcely  inflamed.  All  the  ulcers  were  fumigated  with 
cinnabar,  and  dreffeJ  with  a  plafter  confifting  of  equal 
parts  of  diachylon  and  bliftering  plafter.  During  the  courfc 
of  the  day,  he  ufed  the  warm  bath  feveral  times.  The  two 
days  following,  the  fame  method  of  cure  was  continued; 
the  faliva  flowed  in  a  confiderable  quantity,  and  the  ulcers 
of  the  thigh,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  arm  and  back,  dif- 
charged  freely.  His  pulfe  afterwards  became  more  quick, 
accompanied  with  fubfultus  tendinum,  and  his  fleep  was 
interrupted  with  frightful  dreams.  On  the  20th,  for  the 
firft  time,'  he  found  a  difficulty  in  fwallovving  water,  but 
was  able  to  get  down  a“  little  by  means  of  a  fpoon.  He 
fwallowed  folids  with  much  lefs  difficulty.  A  blifter  was 
immediately- applied  to  the  forepart  of  his  neck,  and  was 
fo  far  of  fervice,  that,  three  hours  after  its  application,  he 
was  able  to  fwallow  liquids  with  fome  eafe,  and  without  thft 
affiftance  of  a  fpoon.  The  next  night,  however,  was 
pafled  without  any  flecp^  though  he  had  taken  two  grains 
of  opium;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21ft,  attempting  to 
fwallow  a  little  water,  he  was  thrown  into  the  molt  violent 
agitations,  with  diltortions  of  the  mufcles  of  his  face,  and 
danger  of  immediate  fuffbeation.  From  this  period  the 
fymptoms  continued  to  increafe,  and  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  he  died  in  great  agony.  The  inferences  which 
Dr*  Gray  draws  from  this  cafe  are,  that  the  mercury  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  no  beneficial  effect,  even  when  carried  to 
falivation ;  and  the  warm  bath  appeared  far  from  affording 
even  temporary  relief.  The  omiffion  of  antifpalmodic  me¬ 
dicines,  and  particularly  the  much-extolled  Indian  remedy, . 
in  this  cafe,  was  a  negleft  perhaps  lefs  important  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  than  to  the  interelts  of  medical  obfervation. 
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Art,  11.-  The  hiftory  of  a  fingular  affeeSlion  of  the  adlion 
of  the  heart,  terminating  favourably.  By  James  Bennet,M.10. 
phylician  in  Cork.  1  he  chief  fymptom  in  this  complaint 
was  a  llrong  puliation  in  the  left  fide,  which  Dr.  Bennet 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  aneurifmal  affeftion  of  the 
heart. 

Art.  111.  -  Two  cafes  of  ulcer  in  the  cheek,  with  which 
the  falivary  du£ls  communicated,  cured.  By  INIr.  Thomas 
Gill,  furgeon,  Brefcot,  Lancafhire. 

Art.  IV.  The  hiftory  of  a  cafe  of  chorea,  fuccefsfully 
treated  by  means  of  camphor.  By  John  Wilfon,  M.D,  phy- 
fician  at  Mansfield,  Nottinghamlhire. 

Art.  V.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Matthew  Guthrie,  phyfician 
at  St.  Feterlburg,  to  Dr.  Duncan,  on  the  effe(51s  of  a  cold 
climate  on  the  land-lcurvy,  &c.  The  obfervations  contained 
in  this  letter  are  various  and  defultory  ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  chief  fubjeft  of  the  author’s  attention,  it  appears  that 
all  forts  of.ftimulating  liidorifics  are  contra-indicated  in  the 
climate  of  St.  l^eterlbiirg. 

Art.  VI.  A  letter  from  Dr.  William  Brown,  phyfician  at 
Koly  van  in  Siberia,  to  Dr.  Guthrie  of  St.  Beterfburg,  giving 
an  account  of  the  feurvy  which  prevailed  in  Ruflia  in  1785. 
Communicated  to  Dr.  Duncan,  The  progrefs  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  in  different  per  Tons,  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
.irregular,  and  many  Ot  the  fymptoms  anomalous;  but  it 
was  evidently  accompanied  with  a  putrid  diathefis  of  the 
fiukls ;  and  the  method  of  cure  was  the  fame  that  is  common 
in  the  difeale. 

Art,  VII.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Duncan  from  a  friend  in  Lon¬ 
don,  giving  an  account  of  the  ule  of  injedfions  with  fpirit  of 
wine  in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  ;  with  remarks  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  and  other  medical  olv 
fervations.  I'hc  injedtion  recommended  by  this  'correlpon- 
dent  is  pure  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  diluted  with  fix  or 
eight  times  its  bulk  of  water;  or  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
injedion  gives  only  a  few”  moments  Imarting  pain,  without 
heat,  after  it  is  thrown  into  the  urethra.  It  fhould  be  in¬ 
jected  every  three  hours,  or  oftener,  till  the  running  begin 
•todiminilh,  and  then  it  is  required  lefs  frequently.  Wc 
•  lhall  fiibjoin  the  author’s  account  of  his  treatment  of  ery- 
iipeiatous  inflammation,  as,  though  differing  little  from  the 
common  pradtice,  it  is  delivered  lyftematically  ; 

‘  In  the  common  eryfipelatous  inflammation  of  the  ikln,  with  a 
fever  preceding  and  attending  it,  I  in  all  cafes  ufe  opium,  in  quan* 
^  tity  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain  every  four  to  fix  hours, 
^  aad  give  one  purging  dole  of  cryftals  of  mur,  Externally,  I  always 
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cover  the  inflamed  (kin  with  a  mixture  of  lapis  caliminaris,  and  farina 
oF  wheat  or  oats,  and  foment  it  thrice  a  day  with  a  decodion  of 
poppy-heads,  camomile  flowers,  St  John’s  wort,  adding  fpirit  of  wine 
to  the  extent  of  one  fixth  of  the  bulk  of  the  decodion. 

‘  The  Peruvian  bark  I  exhibit  with  the  opium  as  much  as  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  ftomach  will  bear  without  ficknefs,  in  powder,  decodion,  and 
tindure;  but  only  in  thofe  cafes  where  I  am  apprelienfive  of  a  gan^ 
grerie,  where  the  patient  is  extremely  weak  and  of  a  bad  habit,  or 
where  ulcerations  are  likely  to  enfue ;  otherwife,  I  find  the  opium» 
purging  once  or  twice,  and  topical  applications,  fuccclsful ;  and  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark  unneceflary,  and  perhaps  hurtful. 

‘  Where  the  patient  is  young,  the  habit  good  and  ftrong,  the 
pulfe  ftrong  and  frequent,  and  other  fymptoms  are  prefent  of  in- 
creafed  and  inflammatory  adlion  of  the  languiferous  fyftein,  but 
where  the  inflammation  is  purely  of  the  (kin^  1  do  not  bleed,  but  I 
purge  every  fccond  day,  and  exhibit  opium  as  abovementioned  :  but 
if,  in  fuch  a  habit,  the  parts  fubjacent  to  the  (kin  be  inflamed  con- 
fiderably,  I  employ  blood-letting  as  well  as  purging ;  and  I  ftill  ex¬ 
hibit  opium,  and  ufe  the  above  topical  external  applications.  I 
rarely  have  occafion  to  give  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  ftill  more  rarely 
to  ufe  blood-letting ;  opium  and  purging,  with  topical  applications, 
being  all  that  is  generally  required.  The  diet  is  of  milk  and  farina¬ 
ceous  matter.’ 

Art.  Vlll.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Graham  at  Stirling  to  Dr. 
Henry  Galloway,  giving  an  account  of  violent  pains  from 
a  particular  fpecies  of  worm  under  the  Ikin.  Communicated 
to  Dr.  Duncan.  The  cafe  related  in  this  article  was  of  a 
very  extraordinary-kind.-:  A  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  dif- 
charged  worms  from  different  parts  of  his  body.,  Thofe  ani¬ 
mals  are  reprefented  to  have  been  near  an  inch  Ipng,  all 
in  joints  in  the  back,  wdth  a  hard  fcale  on  It.”  Dr.  Graham 
conjeftured  that  the  boy  had  probably  flept  in  the  grafs,  or 
been  otherwife  expofed  to  Ibme  kind  of  flies,  which,  plierc- 
ing  the  fkin,  had  lodged  their  ova  in  the  punifiire.  It  is 
faid  that  feveral  other  boys,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  were 
laft  year  afflicted  with  the  famb  difeafe. 

Art.  IX.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Duncan  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ha¬ 
milton,  ftudent  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  benefit  of 
cyder  in  the  cure  of  the  dropfy,  and  on  the  induflion  of 
artificial  emphyfonia.  Mr.  Hamilton  affirms  that,  in  De- 
yonlhire,  he  has  feen  the  dropfy  cured,  among  the  common 
people,  by  the  liberal  ufe  of  cyder,  where  no  other  medicine 
had  been  ufed,  and  that  too  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  ana- 
larca,  or  general  dropfy  ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  feldom  fails 
in  local  or  partial  dropfies,  either  in  the  incipient  or  ad¬ 
vanced  ftates.  Jt  is  drank  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
Englilh  quarts  a  day, 
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The  impofture  mentioned  in  the  following  anecdote,  re*-  1 1 
fpedling  an  emphyfema,  is  highly  worthy  of  attention  :  ^  | 

*  Though  the  natural  difeafe  has  never  occurred  to  me,  I  have  Pi 
feen  the  artificial  one  in  the  higheft  perfedion,  and  in  the  living  hu- 
inan  body  too.  This  odd  fort  of  language  may  perhaps  flartle  you  a 
little.  It  is  a  pradice,  though  happily  not  a  common  one,  and  as  . 
happily  little  known  among  the  vulgar.  But  there  are  a  few  who  ^  | 
know  it,  and  turn  it  very  much  to  their  advantage  ;  I  mean  among  ^  I 
feamen  and  foldiers^  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no  fet  of  men  (excepting  3 
fiaves)  who  have  more  frequently  recourfe  to  iitipofition,  and  who  are  ;  g 
more  fkilled  in  producing  difeafes.  Thefe  men  make  a  fmall  punc-  | 
ture  or  incifion  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  ferotum,  into 
which  they  introduce  a  blow-pipe,  and  inflate  the  whole  ferotum  to  ’ 
a  moft  enormous  fize,  exadly  refembling  a  rupture  ;  and  this  extends  | 
up  the  inguen  to  the  infertion  of  the  chord.  This  they  pradife  to  ^  1 
obtain  their  difeharges  from  the  fervice.  And  thus  the  Ikill  and  ^ 
judgment  of  furgeons,  in  both  army  and  navy,  are  doubly  employed  J 
in  the  detedion  of  impollure,  and  the  cure  and  difeovery  of  real  dif- 
cafe,  which  every  charitable  man  muft  allow  is  not  always  in  the 
power  of  any  human  being.  I  had  this  confeflion  from  one  whom  I  ^  1 
was  employed  to  examine  as  an  objed  for  invaliding ;  whofe  anfvvers 
fo  the  queftions  1  put  to  him,  refpeding  his- difeafe,  were  fg  evafive 
and  contradidory  as  to  lead  me  to  fufped  a  fallacy,  which  I  at  length  ^ 
deteded.*  ^ 

Art.  X.  An  account  of  the  ufe  of  the  pepper  medicine  of  ^ 
the  Weft-Indies  in  the  cynanche  maligna.  Extracted  from  R 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  James  Stephen,  furgeon  in  St.  Chril- 
topher’s,  to  J)r.  James  Cochrane,  phyfician  in  Edinburgh.  Kl 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Duncan.'  ® 

Art.. XI.  Florum  arnicae  optimi  effeftus  in  promovendo  K 
menfium  fluxu  in  virgine  ododecem  annos  nata,  nondum  K 
antea  lunare  profluvium.pafla,  inftituto  inftiper  naturali  ulii  ^ 
artuum  inferiorum  per  triennium  paralyfi  correptorum,  ob-  m 
fervanteChrift.Jac.Theoph.de  Meza,  M.  D.  medicina  et  ft 
artis  obftetriciae.  pra<ft.  nec  non  memb.  reg.  foe.  Hafn.  ordin.  ® 
In  this  cafe,  the  quick  operation  of  the  remedy  was  not  m| 
more  remarkable  than  the  manner  in  which  the  young  wo- 
man  was  feized  with  a  paralyfis  of  the  lower  extremities,  ml 
Eleftricity,  which  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  tried,  might 
have  produced  good  efFedls  in  this  complaint.  ^ 

’  The  lift  feftion  of  this  volume  of  commentaries  is  occu-  ^ 
as  uftial^  with  medical  news. 
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Art.  X.  Aneiv  and  compendious  Syftcm  of  Hufbandry:  con¬ 
taining  the  mechanical,  chemical,  and  phihjophical  Elements 
of  Agriculture,  illujirating,  I.  The  Froperties  of  different 
Soils:  11.  The  Properties  of  Alanures,  and  their  Lffeits, 
111.  The  mojt  advantageous  Method  of  applying  Manures  on 
different  Soils.  IF.  The  Improvement  of  Lands,  V.  The 
great  Superiority  of,  and  the  numerous  Advantages  rffulting 
from,  the  new  and  the  drill  to  the  common  Atode  of  Hufoandry, 
FI.  The  ImperfeSlions  of  the  old  Mode  of  Cultivation  clearly 
pointed  out,  with  a  new  Method  of  Culture,  founded  on  Oh- 
fervations,  FaSs,  and  Experiments.  FII.  Experiments  on 
Grain  of  different  Sorts.  Fill.  Experiments  on  Turnips, 
with  the  moji  effe£lual  Recipe  for  preventing  the  Ravages  of 
the  Fly.  IX.  Experiments  on  Fruit-Trees  and  Flowers,  with 
an  Account  of  a  new,  cheap,  and  effectual  Manure,  X.  Ex¬ 
periments  on  fattening  of  Hogs.  XL  A  Copperplate  and 
De/cription  of  a  neiv-invented  Patent  Drill  Machine  for 
planting  all  Sorts  of  Seed,  Grain,  andPulfe-,  unrverfally  ac- 
knowledged  to  be  fuperior  to  any  hitherto  conjiruflcd.  Xlf.  The 
Application  of  Sufflance‘s  for  the  Analyfs  of  Soils  and  Ma¬ 
nures.  With  many  other  ufeful  and  interefiing  SuhjeUs.  By 
George  Winter,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  of 
the  Bath  Agriculture  Society,  Honorary  Alember  of  the  Odiham 
Agriculture  Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Participation 
of  ufeful  Knosvledge  at  Honviclt,  and  a  practical  Agricul- 
turiji.  8vo.  Cs.  Newberry.  London,  1787. 

I N  an  art  of  fo  much  importance  as  agriculture,  every  at- 
^  tempt  to  eftablifli  its  principles  upon  the  fure  balls  of  ex¬ 
periment  ought  to  be  received  by  the  public  with  indulgence, 
even  where  thefe  attempts  Ihould  not  be  crowned  with  all 
the  fuccefs  that  could  be  wiflied.  We  cannot  therefore 
doubt  but  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Winter  will  be  favourably 
received  by  the  public.  The  ample  title-page  renders  it 
unnecelTary  for  us  here  to  exhibit  an  analyfis  of  the  work ; 
we  may,  however,  obferve,  that  the  experiments  leem  to  be 
related  with  candour,  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  work 
of  a  well-meaning,  attentive  gentleman,  who  has  made  agri¬ 
culture  a  favourite  Itudy,  and  contains  many  obfervations 
that  may  be  profitably  adverted  to ;  though  we  are  afraid 
the  intelligent  pra£lical  farmer  will  meet  with  lefs  new  in-* 
formation  than  the  benevolent  author  expelled.  The  folr 
lowing  palTage,  relating  to  the  new,  cheap,  and  effeSlual  mat 
Kure,  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  we  have  felefted  to 
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fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  our  readers,  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
work  : 

^  Lands  adjoining  to  cities  and  large  towns  raay  be  manured  on 
very  reafonable  terms;  and  according  to  the  diftance,  fo  in  proportion 
is  the  expence  of  carriage  increafed. 

‘  Lands  fuuated  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  arc  in  general 
manured  only  with  the  dung  arifing  from  the  cattle,  and  fheep  folded 
on  the  grounds ;  the  quaniirics  thus  obtained  are  very  infufheient  for 
the  purpofes  of  profccuting  an  advantageous  cultivation. 

‘  All  or  moll  countries  produce  either  wood,  gois,  or  fern,  heath, 
or  peat,  frequently  called  turf,  w  hich  are  ufed  for  firing  :  their  alhes 
are  thrown,  from  a  want  of  knowing  their  real  value,  into  fome  open 
place,  w  here  they  are  expofed  to  rains,  which  wa(h  away  the  falts  and 
fertilifing  properties.  The  great  advantages  of  manures,  particularly 
where  the  diltance  is  too  far  to  procure  them  from  cities  or  towns, 
mull  be  too  obvious  to  the  difeerning  agriculturift  to  require  any 
comment. 

*  The  alkaline  and  new  manure,  which  I  have  experienced  to  be 
inferior  to  none,  I  make,  as  often  as  1  can  procure  materials,  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  Having  colledled,  from  the  fides  of  ditches, 
and  from  commons,  a  quantity  of  rubbilh,  wood,  briers,  &c.  Hems 
and  roots  of  weeds,  llalks  of  beans,  and  garden  offals,  which  are 
burnt,  and  the  afhes  fified  ;  fuch  cinders  as  are  not  thoroughly  con- 
fumed,  undergo  the  fecond  operation  of  the  fire,  are  again  fifted,  and 
immediately  carried  into  a  houfe,  to  prevent  the  bad  effei^ls  of  rain  ; 
and  to  every  four  bulhcls  of  the  alhes,  or  in  proportion,  I  add  one 
bufhel  of  quicklime,  on  which  is  thrown  as  much  Hale  urine,  or 
barton  draining  [we  prefume  this  is  the  urine  of  cattle]  as  will  tho¬ 
roughly  flake  it,  when  the  whole  is  turned  and  mixed  as  often  as  is 
receflary,  fo  that  the  lime  and  alhes  may  be  completely  incor¬ 
porated. 

f  Thealhes  of  all  vegetables  are  vitrifiable,  and  frequently  found  to 
contain  metallic  particles.  Quick  or  frelh-burnt  lime  is  freed  from 
fixed  air ;  its  corrofive  and  acrimonious  properties  are  fo  great  as  to 
dccompofe  metallic  particles,  as  alfo  to  deprive  alkalies  of  their  fixed 
air,  and  difunite  their  texture ;  by  which  their  powers  are  fo  much 
increafed  as  to  be  the  more  readily  enabled  to  diiTolve  oils,  &c.  for 
^he  purppfe  of  making  foap.  Hence,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  they  unite 
with  and  diffolve  the  oleaginous  particles  in  the  earths,  by  which  the 
oils  and  falts  are  rendered  mifcible  with  water,  and  thereby  converted 
into  a  mod  nutritive  food  for  vegetables.  When  lime  is  e>pofed  to 
the  air  (even  in  a  houfe)  it  will  abforb  moifture,  fall  into  powder, 
|ittra£f  fixed  air,  and,  by  degrees,  lofedts  corroflve  and  acrimonious 
powers.  Aflies  alfo  attract  moiilure,  &c*  Hence,  if  the  alkaline 
inanure  is  not  immediately  ufed,  it  (hould  be  carried  into  a  loft,  or 
tome  dry  place,  well  covered,  and  kept  as  clofe  as  poflible  from  the 
air,  by  which  its  virtues  will  be  retained.  If  ufed  as  atop  dreffing 
fbr  wheat,  eight  or  ten  bufhels  per  acre,  fowed  in  the  months  of  No¬ 
vember  or  December,  when  the  manure  will  be  foon  walhed  into  the 

earth, 
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earth,  .will  nourifh  and  keep  warm  the  roots  of  the  plants,  kill  ihfci^s, 
and  greatly  fertiliie  the  land  for  that  and  fucceeding  crops.’ 

Without  flopping  here  to  difputc  our  author’s  chemical 
principles,  which  would  lead  to  a  greater  length  than' we 
can  aftbrd  room  for,  we  fhall  liarely  remark  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  latisfaftory  if  we  had  here  met  with  a  let 
of  fair  experiments  tending  to  prove,  that  land,  in  the  cir- 
cir‘,llances  here  mentioned,  was  adlually  fertilifed,  and  to 
what,  degree.  General  aflertions  we  with  to  lee  very  much 
difregarded  in  agriculture;  and  we  are  always  happy  when, 
inltead  of  thel'e,  we  find  a  fet  of  clear  and  accurate  experi¬ 
ments.  Has  our  author  really  afeertained,  by  experiment, 
that  this  manure  does  aftually  deilroy  infefts.?  If  fo,  we  beg 
to  fee  the  experiments,  and  to  know  what  infeds  were  thus 
deftroyed  ?  Is  it  certain  that  this  manure  adually  keeps  the 
roots  of  plants  warm  i  The  experiments  which  prove  this 
inuft  be  curious  ;  why  were  they  withheld  from  the  public  ? 
VV^e  will  not  enlarge  on  this  topic;  but  we  very  much  willi 
to  difeourage  that  vague  mode  of  reafoning  founded  on  hy¬ 
pothetical  affumptions,  which,  we  are  fbrry  to  fay,  has  been 
too  common  among  writers  on  agriculture. 

J3ut  although  Mr.  Winter  has  not  favoured  us  with  an 
account  of  his  experiments  on  this  fubjed,  yet  he  has  made 
fome  experiments,  particularly  on  difilrent  kinds  of  fleeps 
for  feeds,  which  he  narrates  in  the  volume  before  us,  and 
to  which  we*  muft  refer  "the  curious  reader.  We  cannot, 
however,  think  that  he  has  fully  fucceeded  in  his  recipe  for 
preventing  the  ravages  of  the  turnip  fly.  His  experiments 
on  this  fubjed  are  not  conclufive ;  but  he  has  at  leaft  ufed 
his  belt  endeavours  to  difeover  a  remedy  for  that  difeafe. 

On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  W  inter’s  book  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  firft-rate  performances  on  the  fubjed  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  yet  it  contains  Ibme  ufcful  obfervations  ;  and,  had  he 
j  been  lefs  fond  of  explaining  theories,  and  giving,  the  r^- 
tionale  of  every  mode  of  pradice  he  mentions,  we  Ihould 
have  been  lels  fcrupulous  about  recommending,  it  to  young 
farmers  than  we  can  now  be.  To  fiich  it  would  prove  very 
entertaining ;  to  experienced  farmers  it  will  not,  we  llifped, 
prove  very  attradive ;  but  the  good  it  will  do  will  be  among 
them  only. 

The  lahguage  of  a  work  of  this  nature  vve  never  think  it 
'necelfary  to  criticife.  •** 
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Art.  XF.  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Hciiderfcriy 
late  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  By  George  Davis  Harley^ 
of  the  Theatre-Roya!^  Norivich.  410.  2s.  Booth,  Norwich ; 
Wilkie,  London.  17^7. 

AT  R.  Davis,  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem,  finds  the 
tear  trickling  from  his  eye,  and  his  heart  throbbing 
with  anguifii,  but  is  unacquainted  with  the  cauie.  lie 
alks, 

*  Is  there  fome  general  woe  about  to  fall 

And  wrap  in  common  fad  nets  all  the  land  ? 

Or  docs  my  fiilglc  lot  inherit  all 

The  bwiRing  woes  of  Fate's  inveterate  hand  ? 

T  he  anTwer  is  obvious : 

*  Ah  f  not  to  me  alone  the  affrighted  gale 

Its  wild,  unwelcome  tidings  Itrives  to  fpealc  ; 

All  nature  fickens  at  the  imperfed  tale, 

And  death’s  pale  hues  o’ergrow  each  ruddy  check.’ 

In  fo  overwhelming  a  diilrefs  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  the  behaviour  of  the  perlbnages  introduced  in  the  poem 
be  a  little  extraordinary.  Melj)omene  relblves  to  take 
j^oilbn;  but  luckily  a  ligh  comes  between  and  overturns 
the  bowl,  as  a  Iheeze  is  fbmelimes  leen  to  overturn  a  dilh 
of  tea  ; 

t 

*  To  her  pale  lips  (lie  reach’d  the  pois’ncus  bowl. 

That  fled  repeli'd  before  a  buriling  figh.’ 

The  poifon  fpilled,  flie  next  refolves  to  ftab  herlelf,  but 
conveniently  recollcdfs  that,  as  her  heart  is  broken  already, 
the  t.ilk  was  unnecellary  : 

*  Quick  had  her  hand  perform’d  th’  unfinilh’d  deed. 

And  rais’d  the  poignard  high  to  give  the  flroke. 

Had  not  reflexion  quelHon’d  of  the  need 
To  ftrike  the  heart  that  was  already  broke.’ 

Lnft  comes  Sterne ;  for  even  in  heaven  It  feems  there  was 
grief  for  the  death  of  Henderfbn.  An  unlucky  critic  would 
draw  an  inference  from  this  circumflance  fomevvhat  to  the 
di  fad  vantage  of  the  hero.  If  Henderfon,  they  would  lay» 
went  to  heaven,  firrely  his  admirers  in  that  part  of  the 
world  would  not  grieve  that  ,  they  were  going  to  have  his 
.  '  ‘  ,  company 
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company  :  and  if  he  did  not  go  to  heaven,  in, God’s  name 
where  did  he  go  ?  But  we  laugh  at  I'uch  petulant  critics, 
and  proceed  with  the  aftion  of  Sterne  : 

‘  A  pious  oath  eicap’d  him  at  the  grave. 

Such  as  of  old  determin'd  Toby  fwore  ; 

But  ah  !  how  vain  I’-—— 


Art.  *XI.  The  Critics;  a  Poem.  By  juvenis,  4to.  2s. 
Richardfon.  London,  1787. 

AS  th  is  gentleman  is  extremely  tender  of  his  literary  re- 
^  putation,  and  afflifted  with  a  kind  of  critic-phobia,  we 
lhall  lliffer  him  to  review  himfelf  in  the  following  lines; 

<  Convidlion  follow'd,  and  the  noify  crew 
Silence  affume,  and  with  attention  view 
This  favourite  hero,  who  now  filence  gain’d. 

And  rortrum’s  fummit  fpeedily  attain’d. 

In  fpecious  rhetoric  and  fine-fangl’d  words, 

Drefs'd  up  his  compliments  like  wnipp’d  up  curds.* 

• 

It  is  aftonifliing  that  perfons  whole  general  objeft  is  the 
deftrudlion  of  criticifm,  do  not  perceive  that  they  proceed 
upon  the,  fame  grounds  as  thole  who  argue  againlt  the 
freedom  of  the  prefs.  After  all,  however,  critics  are  not 
infallible ; -fome  of  us  have  prejudices  like  other  men,  and 
Ibmc  of  us  are  tallelel's  like  other  men.  It  is  right,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  fhould  feel  the  rod  of'cenfure  in  our  turn  ;  and 
when  it  is  wielded  by  fo  nervous  an  arm  as  that  of  Juvenis, 
he  muft  be  a  hardy  critic  indeed  who  does  not  feel  a  wifh  to 
change  his  profeflion  for  fomething  equally  innocent  and 
fraught  with  greater  amufement, . 

Art;  XII.  Political  Aiifcellanies.  Part  the  Firji,  By  the 
Authors  of  the.Rolliad  and  Probationary  Odes.  JJvo.  3s.  6d. 
fewecl.  Ridgway.  London,  1787, 

'T'HOSE  who  have  found  a  temporary  entertainment  in 
the  labours  of  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Rolliad,  &c, 
will  be  amuled  with  the  prefent  publication;  We  coniider 
it,  however,  as  the  worft  of  their  prodtidiqns :  the  wit  is 
too  often  coarfc,'  and  the  caricature  carried  to  extrav.agance, 
Sam  Houfc  (did  he  not  llecp  with  the  fubordinate  politicians 
ot  former  days)  would  have  relillw-’d  it,  and  bellowed  ap- 
plauie.  Molicre  read  his  plays  to  an  ignorant  old  woman, 
and  found  what  fhe  approved  generally  met  with  the 

approbation 
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approbation  of  the  public.  If  the  prefent  political  fatirifts 
arc  inclined  to  rank  their  friend  Sam  with  MoHere’s  old 
woman,  and  to  alledge  that  what  he  would  have  relifhed 
muft  be  merum  fcly  they  are  welcome  to  deceive  themfelves. 
The  reader  will,  notwithllanding,  meet  with  many  good 
things  in  the  Political  Mifcellanies.  As  a  fpecimen,  both  of 
the  profe  and  verfc,  we  infert  the  two  following  extracts  : 

*  Honv  to  make  a  Majler  of^  the  Ordnance* 

•  Take  a  man  of  a  biify,  meddling  turn  of  mind,  with  juft  as ' 
much  parts  as  will  make  him  troublefome,  but  never  refpedtable. 
Let  him  be'fo  perfedlly  callous  to  a  fenfe  of  perfonal  honour,  and 
to  the  diftindtion  of  public  fame,  as  to  be  marked  for  the  valour  of 
infulting  where  it  cannot  be  revenged ;  and,  if  a  cafe  fhould  arife 
where  he  attempts  to  injure  reputation,  becaufe  it  is  dignified  and 
abfent,  he  (hould  poftefs  difcrction  enough  to  apologife  and  to  recant, 
if  it  is  afterwards  dictated  to  him  to  do  fo,  notwithftanding  any  pre- 
vioufly  declared  refolutions  to  the  contrary.  Such  a  man  will  be 
found  to  be  the  moil  fit  for  iervitude  in  times  of  difgrace  and  de¬ 
gradation.' 

■ .  *  In  ^ino  W'ltat^ . 

‘  Pretty,  the  other  night,  was  tripping  caught— 

Forgive  him,  Pitt ;  he’ll  not  repeat  the  fault-— 

The  belt  may  err — mifled  by  wine  and  youth— 

His  rev’rence  drank  too  hard  ;  and  told— truth! 

Ev’n  thou,  (hould  generous  wine  o’ercome  thy  fenfe. 

May’ll  raftily  llumble  on  the  fame  ofiFence.' 

The  writers,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  public,  flatter  them¬ 
felves  that  their  works  wdll  defeend  to  pofteritv,  though  on 
fubjefts  merely  temporary,  becaul'e  the  Duncia’d  Hill  retains 
fome  fplendour,  though  its  heroes  have  funk  into  their 
.  native  oblcurity.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the  va¬ 
nity  of  authors,  we  cannot  be  perliiaded  that  they  ferioufly 
entertain  this  idea,  I'he  Dunciad  preferves  its  reputation, 
is  ftill  read  with  pleafure,  from  the  art  difplayed  in  the  con- 
llruftion  of  the  poem.  Its  heroes  may  be  forgotten,  but  the 
genius  of  the  poet  muft  ever  be  admired  by  every  reader  of 
talle.  The  fate  of  detached  political  Iquibs,  without  con¬ 
nexion  of  parts,  producing  no  whole :  Ibme  good,  fome  bad, 
and  many  indift'erent ;  muft,  at  beft,  amule  for  a  day, 
and  then  die  the  death  of  the  political  feraps  which  have 
gone  before  them.^ 

..  If  we  miftake  not,  this  pu!>!lcation  is  eked  out  with  one  or 
two  pieces  Nvhich  have  alrcadv  appeared  in  the  Rolliad. 
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Art.  XIII.  EJays  on  the  Hepatitis  and  Spasmodic  /ffcSIlons  in 
India  ;  j'ounded  on  Obfervations  made  whiiji  on  Service  zuitk 
his  MajeJifs  Troops  in  different  Parts  of  that  Country.  By 
Thomas  Girdlcjlonc,  M.U.  8vo.  2s.  ItirchecU  Murray^ 
London, 

WHEN  a  niedical  treatife  is  written,  as, it  ever  ought  ' 
to  be,  from  perfonal  obfervation  and  experience  faith¬ 
fully  related,  it  becomes  a  valuable  acquilition  to  the  pub-^ 
lie,  efpecially  if  concerning  difeafes  which,  though  frequent 
and  dangerous,  have  never  yet  been  inveftigated  with  luffi- 
cient  attention  and  accuracy.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  relpeft  to  thofe  which  form  the  fubjeft  of  the  Effays 
before  us,  ‘The  hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver,  is 
not  only  the  mod  prevalent,  but  one  of  the  moil  fatal  dii- 
eafes  to  which  the  natives  of  this  country  are  fubjeft  after 
their  arrival  in  India  ;  while  th^  Ipafmodic  diforders  exceed 
all  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  European  climates,  in  the 
luddennefs  of  invalion,  extreme  violence,  the  horrible  fymp-i 
toms  which  they  produce,  their  indefinite  duration,  and  in 
the  end,  if  not  fubdued  by  medical  aflillance,  thq  fatal  ca- 
taltrophe. 

In  regard  to  the  hepatitis,  Dr,  Girdleftone  obferves  that 
there  are  only  three  publications  on  this  dileafe  in  England, 
and  they  are  defe^ive,  as  they  were  given  by  their  authors, 
in  confequence  of  fome  cafes  which  they  met  with  at  fea  ; 
inconfiderable,  either  in  number  or  variety,  when  compared 
with  thofe  which  happen  in  the  field.  We  know  the  publi¬ 
cations  to  which  Dr.  Girdleftone  alludes  ;  and,  at  the  time 
when  they  made  their  appearance,  we  remarked  this  impor- 
Unt  defeft.  It  is  almoft  inconceivable  what  diverfity  of 
fymptoms  fome  difeales,  of  the  fame  fpecific  nature,  will 
exhibit  at  fea  and  at  land.  Indeed  the  difference  is  fo  great 
that  no  method  of  cure,  in  one  of  thefe  fituations,  will  be 
precifely  applicable,  in  every  circumftancc,  to  the  other, 
Befides,.  it  is  at  land  only  where  the  efiedls  arifing  from  the 
climate,  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fatigues  of  a  camT 
paign,  and  a  variety  of  other  cauies,  can  be  difeovered  ; 
and  it  is  from  fuch  effefts,  -both  leparately  and  conjunftiy 
inveftigated,  that  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  moll  fuccefsful 
method  of  treating  a  difeafe,  can  ever  be  fatisfadlorily  af- 
certained.  We  mull  therefore  acknowledge  it  affords  us  no 
fmall  degree  of  pleafure  to  find  thefe  circumftances  examined 
vyith  fo  much  accuracy,  and  the  charaderiltics  of  the 
I  .  '  hepatitis 
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hepatitis  fo  attentively  delineated  as  in  the  treatlle  now  un¬ 
der  conlidcration. 

Dr.  Girdledone  diftinguifhes  the  hepatitis  into  three 
ftages,  the  chronic,  the  inflammatory,  and  the  Ibppurativc. 
But  he  informs  us  there  is  another  lhape,  under  which  it 
remains  lor  years,  without  running  into  the  more  acute 
Hag  es,  efpecially  among  the  natives  and  thofe  Europeans 
Kvho  had  arrived  in  the  country  at  a  very  early  period.  This 
form  is  that  of  an  intermittent  fever,  irregular  in  its  ac- 
ceflions,  fometimes  ulhered  in  by  a  cold,  though  oftencr 
only  by  a  hot  Itage  ;  but  never  without  the  pulte  becoming 
Imaller  and  quicker ;  duration  of  the  hot  or  fweating  Itage 
likewile  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of 
the  cold  one.  This,  we  are  told,  is  . called  the  hill-fever, 
from  its  being  endemic  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Carnatic  ; 
and  is  often  confidered  as  incurable. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  medical  writers  generally  men¬ 
tion  vomitings  as  concomitant  fymptoms  when  the  concave 
parts,  and  hiccups,  when  the  convex  parts  of  the  liver  are 
dilealed.  But  be  has  leen  both  parts.impoflhumated  without 
either  of  thefe  lymptoms;  and  indeed  has  very  leldom  met 
with  them  in  any  hepatic  complaints.  This  obfervation  of 
Dr.  Girdleltone’s  coincides  entirely  with  our  own  opinion; 
for  we  ;ire  perfuaded,  from  experience,  that  thofe  pathogno¬ 
monic  diftindions  are  more  often  founded  in  an  imagined 
regularity  than  in  faft. 

Dr.  Girdleftone,  with  great  probability,  derives  the  re-r 
mote  caufes  of  thisdifeale  from  the  particular  circumftanccs 
to  which  the  troops  in  India  were  expoled ;  thefe  were  heat, 
rays  of  the  fun,  paffionsof  the  mind,  bad  water,  and  change 
of  diet. 

in  the  cure  of  the  hepatitis  in  India,  the  ufual  remedies 
having  been  found  Ineffeflual,  praftitioners  of  late  years 
have  had  recourfe  to  mercury,  introducing  it  to  the  fyftein 
l>oth  by  the  mouth  and  Ikiu;  and  by  this  treatment  they 
have  become  much  more  luccelstui.  Dr.  Girdleftone,  fbon 
after  his  arrival  in  India,  faw  feveral  cafes  treated  in  this 
manner  with  evident  advantage.  A  hard  gum  had  always 
been  oblerved  to  l>e  a  conftant  attendant  on  this  difeafe.  He 
had  feen  many  cates  before  he  began  tooblerve  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  feidom  or  never  was  relieved  until  the  gums  were 
made  fore,  or  fpongy  ;  and  when  they  could  not  be  thus  af- 
feded,  almoft  alw^ays  took  place.  He  entertained  hoj)C 
that  this  (late  of  the  gums  would  furnifh  him  with  a  certain 
criterion  to  judge  when  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  mercirry  was 
thrown  into  the  fyftcm.  He  was  furprifed  to  cbferve  that 

a  fmall 
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a  fmall  quantity  of  mercury,  taken  by  the  mouth,  afTeftcd 
the  gums  very  much,  and  often  without  producing  any  other 
fenfible  alteration.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  was  applied  to  the  Ikin,  the  time  required  to  alieft  the 
gums  was  much  longer,  and  the  alterations  on  the  fyftem 
were  much  greater.  This  oblervation  I'uggefted  to  him  the 
fuppofition  that,  when  the  mercury  was  introduced  by  the 
ftomach,  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  pafs  off  by  the  mouth 
before  the  fyftem  was  much  afieifted ;  and  therefore,  if  any 
advantage  was  to  be  expeSed  from  mercury  in  this  dileafe, 
this  latter  method,  in  which  larger  quantities  could  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  fyftem,  ought  naturally  to  be  preferred. 
Dr.  Girdleftone  accordingly  adopted  this  plan ;  and  we  think, 
he  has  produced  indubitable  evidence  of  its  fuperiority. 
“  Notwithftanding  all  I  have  faid  of  this  excellent,  though 
“  in  the  end  debilitating  medicine  (mercury),”  fays  the 
author, 

‘  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ftiould  never  be  ufed  too  foon }  and  that, 
when  adopted,  it  ought  to  be  perfirted  in  regularly.  The  uie  of 
fmall  dofes  of  calomel,  as  a  prophilaitic,  1  am  convinced  has  often 
been  the  means  of  producing  this  difeafe.  I  would  therefore  advife 
no  perfon  to  have  recourfe  to  mercury  as  a  preventive,  nor  ever  to 
begin  with  it  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe ;  as,  during  that  period, 
a  change  of  lituation  and  diet  miy  prove  fufficient  to  effeft  the  cure. 
iJut,  in  the  feCond  ftage,  the  friflions  appear  to  be  not  only  the  moll 
expeditious,  as  well  as  the  rooft  fuccefsful,  method  of  treatment.’ 

Dr.  GifdleftonfeV'oblervatibns  on  fpafmodic  affe£lions  in 
India  difeover  likewile  much  attention  and  judgment.  Both 
of  thefe  effays  are  clear  and  practical ;  they  are  evidently 
dilated  by  experience  ;  and,  while  they  contain  remarks  of 
univerfal  importance  to  medical  knowledge,  they  w'ill  prove 
particularly  ufeful  to  thofe  who  pradlife  in  any  of  the  hot 
climates.  To  fuch,  therefore,  we  would  moft  carneftly 
recommend  them. 


Art.- XIV.  Edward',  or.  The  Curate:  a  Poem,  in  Three 
Cantos.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hook,  A.  AI.  4to.  3s.  ftitched. 
Dodfley.  London,  1787. 

X^ITH  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hoole  our  poetical 
readers  are  by  no  means  unacquainted;  nor  have  we 
denied  them  our  office,  as  reviewers,  to  herald  them  to  the 
world.  The  publication  before  us  is  entitled  to  the  fame 
encomium  as  we  pronounced  upon  our  author’s  poem  of 
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Aurelia*.  The  ftyle  is  eafjs  flowing,  and  natural;  hot 
deficient  in  correftnefs,  yet  full  of  vigour  and  fpirit ;  the 
thoughts  are  elegant,  claflical,  and  gay  ;  the  compofition 
every  where  bears  the  mark’  of  manly  fenfe,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  interfperfed  with  the  flowers  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation  ;  the  verlification  is  harmonious  and  varied  :  and  thus 
the  tale  comes  to  us  polfelTed  of  all  thole  external  recommend¬ 
ations  that  allure  the  attention,  and  captivate  the  heart. 
I'he  reader  will  accept  of  the  following  extradl  from  the  in- 
trodudfion  to  the  poem ;  in  which  the  author  beautifully 
laments  the  miferies  of  human  life,  and  bewails  his  perfonal  ^ 
misfortune,  in  a  fort  of  partial  blindnels,  with  the  moft  ■; 
ftriking  touches  of  pathos  and  truth  : 

•  O  !  when  fhall  Wifdom’s  voice  be  heard  indeed  ?  j 

When  Ciall  weak  man  his  folid  intereil  own  ?  ,  , 

When,  at  the  cry  of  want,  lhall  Avarice  bleed. 

And  red  Ambition  call  his  honours  down  ?  . 

When  (hall  the  Ihriek  of  pain,  the  moan  of  woe. 

Be  chang’d  to  notes  of  joy  and  heavenly  lay  ?— * 

•  When  yonder  orbs  of  light  (hall  ceafe  to  glow. 

This  mighty  globe- diffolve,  and  all  things  pafs  away* 

Till  then,  O  pilgrim  fad !  thy  courfe  purfue  ; 

Let  Patience  arm  thee,  and  Religion  lead ;  . 

Though  rough  the  path,  and  dreary  be  the  view. 

Behold  at  length  the  never^failing  meed  I 
Nor  think  that  thou  alone  expos’d  to  pain. 

Art  doom’d  to  tread  a  folitary  road ; 

See  multitudes  fuperior  ills  fuilain. 

With  keener  anguifh  groan,  and  bend  with  heavier  load ! 

And  thou,  whofe  verfe  a  brother’s  woes  would  tell. 

With  gratitude  furvey  thy  better  Hate ; 

From  thy  faint  heart  thofe  relllefs  thoughts  expel. 

Which  oft  have  led  thcc^to  deplore  thy  fate  : 

Thy  nerves  of  figiit,  in  early  youth  decay’d, 

Beyond  the  power  of  med’eine  to  rellore, 

Lent  to  thy  willing  fearch  a  feeble  aid, 

Jull  fhew  'd  frar  Learning’s  book,  and  bade  thee  read  no  napre. 

What  though  to  narrow,  narrow  bounds  confin’di 
1  hy  knowledge  fcarce  the  fchoolboy’s  lore  outweighs, 

V\  hile,  hating  ignorance,  thy  captive  mind 
Swells  with  tne  thirll  of  fame,  the  love  of  praifei 
Wliat  though  the  lone,  dull  moments  flovvly  move, 

When  loll  in  hciplels  indolence  your  fight. 

Yet  can  you  join  the  chofen  friend  you  love. 

The  I'age  difeourfe  partake,  or  gay,  colloquial  wit. 
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What  though,  too  oft,  for  thee  fome  friendly  eye 
Muft  trace  the  page  thou  rarely  canft  perufe  ; 

What  though  fome  fiicndly  hand  mull  oft  fupply 
The  pen,  obedient  to  th’  infpiring  mufc  ; 

Yet  canft  thou  view  the  “  human  face  divine,” 

The  blufhing  flower,  the  funny  landfcape  bHght; 

Of  Nature’s  copious  volume  all  is  thine. 

Earth  and  her  boundlefs  ftore,  and  heaven’s  creative  light/ 

I  As  a  proper  fet  off  againft  the  juft  commendation  wc 
I  have  pronounced,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  two  or 
I  three  blcmifties.  Mr,  Hoole  has  employed  the  ftanza 
I  of  Spenfer.  This  ftanza,  in  its  moft  favourable  ftate, 

[  is  too  uniform,  and  can  never  be  made  perfedlly  congenial 
to  the  Englifh  language ;  and  Mr,  Hoole,  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  has  taken  from  it  its  principal^variation  and  or¬ 
nament  in  the  middle  rhyme.  This  has^  by  fome  poets, 
been  rejefted  on  account  of  its  difficulty.  But,  by  the  man 
who  is  terrified  by  difficulty,  the  Spenferian  ftanza  ought 
never  to  be  chofen  ;  and  if,  as  we  fulpeft,  it  was  chofen  by 
Mr,  Hoole  as  the  amulement  of  his  calamity,  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional  argument  againft  the  indolence  we  condemn.’ 

I  Shall  we  confefs  the  truth  ?  Notwithftanding  the  ap- 
plaufe  we  have  beftowed  upon  Edward,  we  role  from  its 
;  perufal  diflatisfiecl.  Mr.  Hoole  had  taught  us,  in  preceding 
inftances,  to  be  delicate  and  faftidious;  he  had  raifed  our 
expeftat’ions^  and^ad  npxight  to  difappoint  them.  I'he 
poem  under  confidcration  is  too  even  in  its  tenor ;  there 
are  none  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  genuinc  bard ;  there 
I  are  none  of  the  polithed  and  elegant  deferiptions  with  which 
1  the  author  has  formerly  delighted  us.  He  muft  not  relax 
1  his  vigilance.  He  muft  exert  himfelf;  He  muft  find  it 
1  ditficult  to  fatisfy  his  own  judgment,  before  he  can  expect 
1  to  pleale,  in  a  high  degree,  that  of  others. 
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Art.  XV.  Fhc  Pronunciation  arid  Orthography  of  the  French 
Language  rendered  perfectly  cafy :  containing.  /.  A.concife 
Theory  of  the  Pronunciation,  ivith  Tables  for  Practice. 
JL  A  Vocabulary  of  IVords.  the  fame  in  Sound,  but  different 
in  fpelling,  \^c.  IIL  A  Vocabulary  of  Words.,  the  fame  in 
fpclling^  but  different  in  Sound.  IV.  Promifeuous  Exercifes, 
confiliiiig  of  cafy  Phrajes,  Dialogues.,  Maxims^  Fables^ 
Stories.,  and  Repartees.  To  zvhick  are  addedy  Remarks  on 
the  Comtojition  and  Reading  of  French  Verfe,  exemplified  by 
^cimens  of  Poetry..  By  John  Murdochy  teacher  of  French, 
^nglifh,  i5'c.  and  Compiler  of  the  radical  French  Vocabulary. 
Printed  for  and  *  told  by  C.  Forller  in  the  Poultry,  and 
the  Author*  in  Fenwick-Court,  Holborn*  Price  is.  6d, 
London,  1787* 

intercourfe  between  this  country  and  France. is  fb 
^  greatly  extended,  in  confequence  of  the  commercial 
treaty,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  French  language  becomes 
every  day  more  important,  not  only  to  the  polite. and 
learned,  but  allb  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  Britilh  na¬ 
tion.  Many  Englilhmen  poflefs  a  very  competent  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  French  as  a  dead  ,  language,  without  the  abi¬ 
lity  of  exprefling  themfelves  intelligibly  .in  it}  partly  from 
want  of  pradice,  partly  from  being  accuftomed  to  a  faulty 
and  inaccurate  pronunciation.  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  has  for 
for  many  years  Ihccefsfully  taught  the  French  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis,  removes,  in  this  little  treatife,  the  laft  of  thefe 
difficulties,  by  laying  down  fliort  and  Ample  rules  for  an 
accurate  pronunciation,  w^hich  he  illuflrates  by  tables  for 
pradice,  of  competent  length  and  happily  chofen.  The 
fecond  and  third  parts  are  highly  neceffary  .to  the  perfect 
iinderftanding  of  the  French  as  a  living  language.  The 
vocabularies  are  more  copious  and  exadV  than  any  we  re¬ 
member  to  have  leen,  and  are  well  calculated  to  aflift  the 
learner  to  corredl  his  ear  and  eye  by  one  another.  We  re¬ 
commend  this  as  an  ufeful  book  to  fchools,  efpecially 
where  the  teacher  is  not  a  Frenchman;  and  to  thofe 
who  have  the  profpedl  of  pafling  any  part  of  their  time  in 
France,  either  for  pleafurc  or  on  bufinefs. 
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Art.  XVI.  Elements  of  the  Law  relating  to  Infuranccs.  By 
yohn  Millar^  Jun.  EJq.  Jdvocate.  8vo.  7$.  boards.  Bell, 
Edinburgh;  Kobinfons,  London.  1787. 


The  inftitutron  of  infuranccs  is  an  important  event  in 
the  liillory  of  commerce,  and  affords  newfubjeft  for  the 
exercife  of  jurifpriidential  knowledge.  From  the  great  and 
unforefeen  variety  of  cafes  w^hich  may  occur  in  this  fpecies 
of  tranfaftion,  it  is  impofliblc  that  a  complete  fyftem  of 
laws  can  be  deviled  for  its  regulation  a  priori ;  but  a  clear 
conception  being  once  formed  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  theory  of  infurance  is  founded,  it  miift  be  left  to 
judicial  wifdom  to  determine  by  the  rules  of  equity  fuch 
queftions  as  may  arife  during  the  eventful  periods  of  a 
widely  extended  navigation.  Both  to  develope  thofc  prin¬ 
ciples,  however,  and  afeertain  the  right  application  of  them 
in  future,  nothing  can  prove  more  conducive  than  an  accu¬ 
rate  vegiiter  of  fuch  cafes  of  infurance  as  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  the  venerable  fanflion  of  judicial  authority.  To 
anlwer  this  ufeful  purpofe  is  the  defign  of  the  prefent  work, 

, which  affords  ftrong  proof  of  the  author’s  profeflional  in- 
dulh  y,  and  zeal /or  the  public  advantage. 

In  the  firil  part  pf  the  work  Mr.  Millar  delineates  the  cir- 
cuniftances  requifite  to  produce  a  valid  infurance  ;  thefe  are, 
the  form  of  the  contraft  ;  the  effedls  of  fraud  and  error  in 
its  form,  whether  intentional  or  accidental,  committed  by 
one  party,  and  the  defe£ls"  of  which  it  may  be  fufceptible 
from  the  errors  of  both  parties..  He  next  examines  how 
far  the  parties  have  a  right'  to  recede  from  their  engage¬ 
ments. 

The  fecond  part  relates  to  the  nature  of  an  infurance- 
contraft,  and  the  obligations  arifing  from  it.  The  author 
examines  feparately  . the  .nature  and  extent,  as  well  as  the 
beginning,  duration,  and  end  of  the  rifk,  which  is  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  infurance  ;  inquiring  how  it  is  affefted  by  the 
intereft  which  the  affured  really  has  in  the  fubjeft  ;  and  af- 
certaining  the  extent  of  the  obligation  when  a  lofs  is  incurred 
in  tefms  of  the  policy ;  wath*  a  diftin^t  explanation  of  ave- 
rage,  or  the  divilioh  of  partial  lofs  among  the  different  par¬ 
ties  concerned  in  a  common  adventure. 


The  third  part  is  occupied  with  the  confideration  of  thofe 
circumftances,  peculiar  to  infurance,  w'hich  extingui/h  the 
obligations  of  the  parties,  and  vacate  the  policy.  The 
efteds  particularly  examined,  are  fuch  as  reliilt  either  from 
ihc  alTured’s  having  exceeded  his  pow’crs^  varied  from  his 
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policy,  or  failed  in  relpeft  to  exprefs  warranties  and  per¬ 
formance  ot  his  part  ot  the  contraft.  The  fubjeft  after¬ 
wards  examined  is  the  premium,  and  the  return  of  it  when 
the  policy  is  vacated.  . 

Thrpugh  the  various  fubjefls  above  enumerated  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lar  has  uniformly  fupported  the  doftrines  and  opinions  by 
authentic  legal  deciiions,  interfperled  with  judicious  ob- 
fcrvations  ;  and  he  has  abridged  the  various  cales  with  equal 
concifenefs  and  perfpicuity.  But  the  part  of  the  work  more 
peculiarly  the  author’s  own  is  the  introdudlion,  in  which  he 
inveftigates  the  nature,  utility,  hiftory,  and  fubjefts  of  the 
contract  of  infurance  ;  and  from  which,  as  a  Ipecimen  of 
his  ftylc  and  the  extent  of  his  inquiry,  we  fhall  lay  before 
our  readers  the. following  extra£f  : 

‘  Infurance  is  no  lefs  advantageous  to  the  public  than  to  indivi- 
duals,  by  moderating  and  diifuhng  the  profits  of  trade,  and  by  pre¬ 
venting  accidental  misfortunes  from  operating  to  the  ruin  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  or  companies  of  merchants,  which  might  obllru^l  the  uniform 
progrefs  of  commerce,  and  endanger  public  credit. 

*  Confidering  the  manifefl  utility  of  luch  a  contraft,  and  that  it 
feems  to  be  fo  obvioufly  fuggefted,  from  the  circumftances  of  perfons 
engaged  in  any  hazardous  mercantile  adventure,  it  may  be  thought 
wonderful  that  the  practice  of  infurance  was,  in  a  great  meafurc, 
unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity.  This  muft  undoubtedly  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  limited  nature  of  their  commerce. 

‘  The  Greek  Ibtcs  feem  to  have  been  totally  unacquainted  with 
it.  We  hear  of  the  mercantile  regulations  of  Rhodes,  part  of 
which  has  been  tranferibed  into  the  compilations  of  Juftinian  ;  but 
no  pailage  has  been  handed  down  to  us  that  alludes  to  fuch  a  bargain 
as  infurance. 

‘  The  Romans,  although  they  were  poffeffed  of  great  wealth,  had 
comparatively,  little  experience  in  commerce.  Their  opulence  was 
chiefly  the  effect  of  rapine  and  peculation  in  the  conquered  pro¬ 
vinces.  Among  that  people  trade  and  manufaftures  were  carried  on 
principally  by  the  flavcs  and  freed  men  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens^ 
and  were  conlidorcd  as  below  the  dignity  of  thofe  who  were  born  free. 
As  a  proof  of  the  limited  Hate  of  their  trade,  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  mercantile  profits,  in  confequence  of  the  little  competition  among 
merchants,  were  immoderately  high ;  by  which  the  rate  of  interell 
became  proportionably  great.  From  the  fituation  of  the  Romans, 
there  was  tittle  cccafion  therefore  to  diminifh  the  hazard  of  the 
merchant  by  infurances.  It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  that  a  bargain 
pf  this  kind  was  totally  unknown  among  them ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  uncommon. 

‘  In  Juflinian’s  Pandedls  the  lawyer  Ulpian  ferioully  makes  the  ob- 
fervation.  That  a  contraft  of  infurance  is  not  illegal,  ///a  ftifulatio^ 
dectm  TniUia  fakja  fere  promittUf  *oaUt.  Had  the  bargain  been  com- 
^lourfuch  an  opinion,  with  regard  to  its  validity,  would  have  been 
*  thptilghc  fuperfiuous. 

•  .  « A  con- 
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*  A  contrivance  Ibmething  fimilar  to  that  of  infurancc  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,,  having  been  employed  on  a  Angular  occafion  by 
the  emperor  Claudius.  In  order  to  encourage  the  imporution  of 
grain,  he  took  the  rifk  of  the  Tea  upon  himfelf :  “  Negodatoribus 
(^rta  lucra  propofuitj  fufcepio  in  fc  damno,  fi  quid  per  tempeftates 
accidiffet ;  et  naves,  mcrcatur^  caufa,  fabricantibus,  magna  commoda 
conrtituit.”  In  another  cafe  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy ;  •* .  Impetratum 
iilir,  ut,  quae  navibus  imponerentur  ad  cxercitum  Hifpanienfem  de- 
Igienda,  ab  hoftium  tempeHacirque  vi,  publico  periculo  effent.** 

‘  In  thefe  cafes,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of  a  premium  paid 
hjr  the  merchant  for  the  hazard  undertaken  ;  and  they  are  rather  to 
be  confidcred  as  examples  of  a  bounty  offered  by  the  public,  than  of 
♦mutual  conlraft. 

*  From  the  infrequency  of  infurance  at  Rome,  this  agreement  had 
BO  name  5  it  could  only  be  expreffed  by  a  circumlocution;  and 

■  writers,  during  the  early  period  of  modern  ages,  adopted  the  bar- 
bfrous  word  ajjecuratio, 

*  The  contract  of  bottomry;  however,  which  is  fomewhat  akin 
to  infurance,  or  at  leail  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  in  a  more  limited 
degree,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  and  is  the 
fttbjedl  of  a  particular  title  in  the  compilations  of  Juflinian. 

‘  Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  fome  part  of  the  ancient 
commerce  was  carried  on  by  fevcral  towns  of  Italy,  which,  by, 
thrir  fituatlon  on  the  coaA  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  enabled  to 
ende  with  many  neighbouring  nations,  and,  by  the  Red  Sea,  to 
xaalntain  a  correfpondence  with  India.  The  Moors,  who  fettled  in 
the.fouth  of  Spain,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  enjoying  advantages  of  fituation 
mfome’refpeds  Amil^,  were  .alfo  encouraged  to  carry  on  an  extenfive 
lavigation,  and  became  early  a  mercantile  people. 

*  The  inhabitants  around  the  Baltic  were  in  like  manner  enabled, 
at  an  early  period,  to  procure  a  fubAftence  by  AQiing  ;  to  convey  the 
lode  materials  of  the  country  along  the  coafts  of  that  narrow  Tea ; 
and  thence  to  trade  with  nations  at  a  diilance. 

‘  The  fouthern  commerce  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  northern 
tnde  of  the  Baltic,  were  followed  by  the  manufaftures  and  trade  of 
tk  Netherlands;  the  ruin  of  which,  from  the  bad  policy  of  Philip  II. 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  profperity  of  Holland  and 
Bi^Iand. 

*  This  progrefs  of  commercial  improvement  was  accompanied 
wift  a  correfpdhding  extenAon  of  mercantile  law.  A  variety  of 

were  laid  down  by  different  ftates ;  at  Arft,  for  the  regulation  of 
M*igation  merely,  and,  at  a  period  fomewhat  later,  for  the  regulation 
of  iniurances,  and  other  maritime  contracts.  . 

^  *  The  firll  public  enaflments  of  this  kind  ftem  to  have  taken  place 
Mtthe  Levant.  What  thefe  were,  is  not  now  precifcly  known ;  but 
told^  that  the  commercial  laws  eftabliihed  by  fome  of  the 
ftates  in  the  Mediterranean  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  and 
among,  merchants.  It  is  unneceffary  to  fpecify  the  precife 
of  thofc  . ordinances.  The  regulations  of  Rome, -and  of 
sWiphi,  then  a  famous  mercantile  ftate,  weie  made  about  the  end 
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.  went  &fC!iildrdn.  From  the  French  of  Ai.  Berquin.  Em^ 

.  Uped  with  - Four  Copperplates.  izmo.  ^s,  Stsck 
.*  London,  1787*  .  S 

'TT' HE  education  of  children  is  an  obje£l  of  thehigheftfe 
portance  to  Tociety. .  It  is  impoHible  to  determine  fc  - 
far  the  early  imprellion  of  good  dr  bad  ideas  may  operate 
fht  happinefs  or  milery  of  mankind.'  Great  care  fho  ■ 
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of  the  eleventh  century.  Thole  of  Majorca,  at  that  time  poflefled  by ^ 
the  Pifans,  and  of  Pifa  itfelf ;  thofe  of  Marfeilles  ;  of  Almeria,  j  J 
town  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Barcelona  ;  of  Genoa;  and  of 
Morea;  were  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  the  eleventh  ;  and  thofe  of^ 
Venice,  of  Conftantinopl«,"and  of  Arragon,  in  the  courfe  of  the  thir,| 
tecpth  century.  il 

«  The  enactment  of  fimilar  regulations  at  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  iap 
the  Bay  of  BUcay,  when  that  ifland  and  the  adjacent  territory  of  Franctf 
were  in  the  pofleffion  of  Richard  the  Firft  of  England,  was  probably; 
fuggefted  from  imitation  of  the  ftatutes'of  the  Levant,  It  is  at  tiel 
fame  time  deferving  of  notice,  that  the  ifland  of  Oleron,  from  i:j| 
centrical  fituation  betweert  the  maritime  ftates  of  Italy  and  the  Baltic, i 
between  Spain,  the  country  which  produced  fine  wool,  and  the  infatil 
mahufaftures  of  Flanders,  joined  to  its  connexion  with  the  dominiu::-! 
of  England,  and  itspofition  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  rendered  jE 
a  very  convenient  entrepot  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  betweei® 
thefe  different  countries.  The  regulations  of  Oleron  are  faid  to 
been  firft  collefted  and  publilhed  about  the  year  1266.  p 

‘  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infurances  were  not  praflifed 
the  time  when  the  earlier  regulations  of  the  Levant,  and  thofe  erl 
Oleron,  were  arranged  into  a  fyftem.  The  former  have  not  bed 
handed  down  to  us :  but  the  latter,  which  were  probably  a  mereco[j| 
of  them,  contain  no  allufion  to  fuch  a  contrail.*  « 

Thefe  oblervations  adduced  by  Mr.  Millar  for  afeertainirf 
the  origin  of  infurance  admit  of  fbme  difpute;  but, 
lubjedl  ib  deftitute  of  pofitive  evidence,  it  would  be  fupe 
fluous  to  profccute  an  inquiry.  Both  in  theory  and  practi 
he.has  delineated  the  laws  of  Infurance  with  great  pre 
fion  ;  and  though  even  the  numerous  cafes  colledled  in  tli 
work  be  not  furficient  to  edablifh  a  perfedt  code  on  lb  co 
plicated  and  variable  a  fubjecl,  yet  they  elucidate  many  b 
poTtant  parts  of  the  fyftem  by  the  decifions  of  a  hig!: 
revered  authority ;  and  Mr.  Millar’s  labour  muft  (b  far  pre 
of  public  benefit  that  it  will  give  ftability,  compadine 
aifd  energy  to  many  legal  dodfrincs,  .which  had  before  b 
either  precarious,  or  too  widely  fcattered,^  for  the  purpole 
judicial  opinion. 
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therefore,  be  taken  that  the  feed,  which  may  be  fo  fruitfi]!, 
Piould  be  pure.  The  cultivation  of  the  heart  thould  be  in¬ 
timately  oonned^ed  with  that  of  the  underftanding.  To 
promote  this  the  work  before  us  is  well  calculated,  '  It 
bannot  fail  to  captivate  the  attention  and  intereft  the  feel- 
ngs.  In  a  feries  of  familiar  tales,  where  children  are’ 
)rought  forward  as  the  principal  charadlers,  the  moft  falu- 
ary  truths  are  inculcated.*  This  mode  of  inftruftion  is  in-, 
initely  fiiperior  to  that  of  fables,  where  the  veil  of  allegory 
>  too  apt  to  obfeure  the  features  of  vice  and  virtue. 

The  following  Itory  will  give  an  idea  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  improvement  which  may  be  exped^d  from  thi^ 
olume : 


^  T  H 


E  R, 


1^  Sir  John  Downton  had  (hut  himfelf  up  one  morning  in  his  (ludy, 
order  to  give  his  attention  to  Tome  affairs  of  confequence.  A  fer- 
nt  came  to  inform  him  that  farmer  Martin,  his  tenant,  was  at  the 
ect  door,  and  delired  to  fpeak  .with  him.  Sir  John  ordered  him 
(hew  the  farmer  into  the  drawing  room,  and  to  requeft  him  to  flay 
noment,  until  his  letters  (hould  be  finilhed.  Robert,  Arthur,  and 
phia,  Sir  John  Downton’s  children,  were  in  the  drawing-room 
icn  Mr,  Martin  was  introduced.  He  faluted  them  refpedlmlly  as 
entered,  but  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  he  had  not  learned  his  bow 
)m  the  dancing-mailer  ;  nor  were  his  compliments  of  a  more  de¬ 
nt  turn.  The  two  boys  looked,  ore  at  the  other,*  fmiling  with  an 
:  of  contempt.  Their  eyes  mealured  him  very  familiarly  from 
ad  to  foot.  'They  whifpered  each  other,  and  laughed  out  lb  loud, 
at  the  j^or  man  blufhed,  and  did  not  know  .what  countenance  to 
It  on,  Robert  even  carried  his. incivility  fo  far  as  to  walk  round 
m,  holding  his  nofe,  and  alking  his  brother,  “  Arthur,* do  not  you 
.^Ffceive  lomeching  of  the  fniell  of  a  dung-heap  And  going  Tor  a 
of  hot  coals,  he  burnt  fome  paper  over  it,  and  carried  it 
^  room,  to  difperfe,  as  he  faid,  the  unpleafant  fmcll.'  He 

be;  called  a  fervant,  and  defired  him  to  fwcep  up  the  dirt  that  Mar- 
)fe*  had  left  on  the  floor-cloth  with  his  nailed  (hoes,  Arthur,  mean 
held  his  (ides,  laughing  at  his  brother’s  impertinences.  • 
ft  ‘  It  was  not  the  fame  with  Sophia  their  lifter.  Inftead  of  imitating 
— »  ^erudenels  of  her  brothers,  (he  reproved  them  for  it,  endeavoured  to 
.  v  ^^cufe  them  to  the  farmer,  and  approaching  him  with  looks  of  good¬ 
ie  lature,  offered  him  wine  to  refrefh  himfelf,  made  him  fit  down,  and 
took  his  hat  and  flick  herfelf  and  laid  them  by,  In  the  mean  time, 
wr  John  came  out  of  his  lludy,  and  approaching  farmer  Martin  in  a 
frendly  manner,  took  him  by  the  hand,  alkcd  how  his  wife  and 
dftdren  were,  and  what  had  brought  him  to  town.  “  Sir,”  an- 
ft  if  ^^red  the  farmer,  I  come  to  pay  you  my  half-year’s  rent and 
eh'  ?  fame  time  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  leathern  bag  full  of  mo- 
•ate  You  will  not  be  difpleafed,”  continued  he,  that  I  have 

ho^  beyond  my  time  ;  our  roads  were  lo  flooded,  that  I 

rcU'  *^ot  carry  my  corn  to  market  fooner,” 
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I  am  not  at  all  difpleafed  with  you,’*  replied  Sir  John;  “  l| 
know  that  you  arc  an  honed  man,  and  have  no  occafion  to  be  put  inj 
mind  of  your  engagements.”  At  the  fame  time  he  had  a  table  laid? 
before  the  farmer,  to  count  the  money  on.  Robeit  dared  at  thc^ 
fight  of  farmer  Martin's  guineas,  and  Icemed  to  look  at  him  with  t, 
little  more  refpe6t. 

*  When  Sir  John  had  counted  the  farmer’s  money,  and  found  it: 
right,  the  latter  drew  out  of  his  great-coat  pocket  a  fmall  jar  c[j 
candied  fruits.  I  have  brought  fomething,”  laid  he,  “  for  ihcl 
young  folks.  Won^t  you  be  fo  good.  Sir  John,  as  to  let  them  come 
out  one  of  thefe  days,  and  take  a  mouthful  of  the  country  air  with  us^| 
I'd  iiy  to  entertain  and  amufc  them  too,  as  weli  as  1  could.  1  have| 
two  good  ftout  nags,  and  would  come  for  them  m)  icll,  and  take  them 
down  in  my  four-wheeled  chaife.'* 

‘  Sir  John  promifed  to  go  and  fee  him,  and  would  Jhave  kept  him 
to  dinner;  but  Mr.' Martin  thanked  him  for  his  kind  invitation,  ari 


lit: 


exculed  himfelf  for  not  being  able  to  accept  it,  as  he  had  many  bir.j 
gains  to  make  in  tQwn,  and*  was  in  a  hurry  to  return  home.  Sir| 
John  filled  his  pockets  with  cake*  for  his  children,  thanked  him  foriuc] 
prefeut  that  he  had  made  to  his,  and  having  wifhed  him  good  health, 
as  well  to  fupport  his  fatigues  as  on  his  family's  account,  faw  him^ 
down  Hairs,  and  took  his  leave. 

•  As  icon  as  be  was  gone,  Sophia,  before  her  brothers,  informelj 
her  father  of  the  rude  reception  which  they  had  given  to  the  hons^j 
farmer.  Sir  John  expreffed  his  difpleafure  at  Robert  and  Arthur;  ani 
at  the  fame  time  commended  Sophia  for  her  conduct.  “  1  Ice,” 

^e,  killing  her,  **  that  my  little  Sophia  knows  how  to  behave  heri 
to  honclt  people.” 

‘  As  it  was  about  breakfaft  hour,  he  opened  the  farmer’s  jarcr  | 
fruits,  arid  ate  fome  of  theni  with  his  daughter;  and  they  bo:i 
thought  th^m  excellent.  Robert  and  Arthur  were  at  table  too,  b% 
were  not  invited  totafie  the  fruits.  They^  devoured  them  with  ihei: 
eyes.:  but  Sir  Jphn  did  not  leem  to  obferve  their  longings  He  re*; 
fum^  his  commendations  of  Sophia,  and  exhorted  her  never  to 
ipife  a  perfon  for  the  plainnefs  of  his  drels ;  “  for,”  laid  he,  “  it 
were  to  behave  politely  only  to  thofe  who  are  well  clad,  wc  Ihoci^ 
feem  to  dirccl  our  civilities  to  the  dreis,  not  to  the  perfon  who  wea:^^ 

.  it.  .  People  in  the  moil  homely  clpthing  are  often  the  moil  honell ; 
have  an  inllance  of  it  in  farmer  Martin.  He  not  only  by  his  labC'^l 
fupports  himfelf^  his  wife,  and  children,  but  during  thefe  fix  years  ih^ 
he  is  my  tenant,  he  pays  his  rents  fo  pundlually  that  1  liave  nev 
had  the  fmalleil  fault  to  find  with  him  in  that  refpedt.  Yes,  my 
Sophia,  if  this  man  was  not  fo  honell,  1  could  not  fupply  the 
’  of  maintaining  you  and  your  brothers.  It  is  he  who  clothes  y6u, sci 

Srocures  you  a  good  education  ;  for  it  is  in  clothing  you,  and  payi 
1C  expences  of  your  inilrudlion,  that  1  difpofe  of  the  lums. which 
pays  me  every  half-year.” 

*  After  the  breakfaft  was  finifhed,  he  ordered  the  remainder  to 
locked  up  in  the  beaufet.  Robert  and  Arthur  followed  it  wither 
firing  eyes,  and  faw  plainly  that  it  was  not  kept  for  them.  In 
thcii  father  foon  confirmed  them,  Do  not  cxpe^fl,”  faid  he, 
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tafle  thefc  fruits,  either  to  day,  or  any  other  time.  When  the  farmer 
who  brought  them  fhall  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  you  he  will 
not  fail  to  fend  you  fome.*’ 

*  Rolert.  But,  papa,  is  it  my  fault  if  he  did  not  fmcll  well  t 

<  Sir  John,  How  did  he  fmell,  then  ? 

‘  Robert,  Of  the  dung-heap,  infufFerably. 

*  Sir  John,  Whence  could  he  havecontrafted  that  fmell  f 

<  Robert,  From  his  loading  carts  with  it  every  day. 

<  Sir  John.  What  (hoold  he  do  then  to  get  rid  of  i^  ? 

<  Robert.  He  (hould— he  fliould —  ^  ..  . 

*  Sir  John.  He  fliould,  perhaps,  not  put  dung  upon  his  grounds 

It  all?  .  .  ‘ 

‘  Robert.  There  is  only  that  way. 

*  Sir  John.  But  if  he  did  not  enrich  his  land,  how  could  he  draw 
a  plentiful  crop  from  it  ?  And  if  he  had  always  bad  crops,  how  could 
he  manage  to  pay  me  the  rent  of  his  farm  ? 

*  Robert  would  have  replied,  but  his  father  gave  him  a  look  in 
which  Arthur  and  he  plainly  read  his  difpleajure,.  The  next  Sunday, 
very  early,  the  good  farmer  was  at  Sir  John  Down  ton’s  door.  He 
fent  up  his  compliments,  and  kindly  invited  him  to  come  and  take  ah 
excurnon  to  his  farm.  Sir  John,  pleafed  with  his  hearty,  obliging 
manner,  would  not  mortify  him  by  a  refulal.  Robert  and  Arthur 
carneftly  intreated  their  father  to  make  them  of  the  party,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  behave  themfelves  more  civilly.  Sir  John  yielding  to  their 
folicitations,  they  mounted  the  four-wheeled  chaife  with  joyful 
looks ;  and  as  the  farmer  had  a  pair  of  excellent  hories,  and  drove 
well,  they  were  at  his  houfe  before  they  had  any  fufpicion  of  it. 
Who  can  defcribed  their  fatisfadlion  when  ihe  chaife  flopped  ? 
Cicely,  Avife  to  farmer  Martin,  appeared  with  a  fmiling  countenance 
at  the  wicket,  which  ihe  opened,  and  (aluted  her  guefls ;  and  caking 
the  children  in  her  arms  to  help  them  down, .  (he  kifled  them,  ..and 
led  them  into  the  yard.  All  her  own  children  were  there  in  their 
bed  clothes,  who  welcomed  the  young  gentlemen,  faluting  them  with 
great  refped.  Sir  John  would  willingly  have  flopped  a  moment  to 
talk  with  the  little  ones  and  carefs  them,  but  Mrs.  Martin  pre (Ted 
him  to  go  in,  left  the  coffee  fliould  grow  cold.  It  was  already  poured 
out  at  a  table  which  was  covered  with  a  napkin  as  white  as  fnow. 
*Ihe  coffee-pot  was  not  of  filver,  nor  the  cups  of  china,  yet  every 
thing  was  in  the  neateft  order.  Robert  and  Arthur,  however,  looked 
at  each  other  flily,  and  would  have  burft  out  in  a  laugh  if  they  had 
not  feared  to  offend  their  father.  But  Cicely,  gueffing  their  thoughts 
by  the  looks  which  they  exchanged,  made  an  apology  for  their  fare, 
which  Ihe  contefTed  was  not  lo  fine  as  they  would  have  had  at  their 
own  houfe ;  however,  Ihe  hoped  that  they  would  be  fatisfied  with  the 
cheerful  entertainment  of  poor  people.  With  the  coffee  they  had 
muffins  of  a  delicious  tafle.  It  was  eafy  to  fee  that  Mrs.  Mardn  had 
uied  all  her  art  in  kneading  and  baking  them. 

‘  After  breakfafl  the  farmer  afked  Sir  John  to  look  at  his  orchard 
and  grounds,  to  which  he  confented.  Cicely  took^all.the  pains  ima¬ 
ginable  to  make  this  walk  agreeable  to  the  children.  She  fliewed 
them  all  her  flocks,  which  covered  the  fields,  and  gave  them  th^ 

D  prettied 
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prettieft  lambs  to  play  with.  She  then  led  them  to  her  pigeon-  I 
houfe  ;  every  thing  there  was  clean  and  wholei'ome ;  there  were  on  I 
the  ground  two  young  pigeons  which  had  juft  quitted  their  neft,  b^t  I 
did  not  dare  as  yet  to  truft  their  callow  wings.  Some  of  the  mo-  I 
thers  were  fitting  over  their  eggs,  and  others  bufied  in  giving  nourifli-  I 
jnent  to  their  young,  which  had  juft  broken  the  fhelU  From- the 
pigeon-houfe  they  went  to  the  bee-hives ;  Cicely  took  care  that  they 
ihould  not  go  too  near  them ;  but,  however,  ihe  gave  them  a  view 
of  the  bees  at  work. 

*  As  mott  of  thefe  fights  were  new  to  the  children,  they  feemed 
very  much  delighted  with  thems  they  were  even  going  to  take  a  fe- 
cond  review  of  them,  if  farmer  Martin's  youngeft  fon  Tom  had  not 
come  to  inform  them  that  dinner  waited.  They  were  ferved  cn 
pewter,  and  drank  out  of  Delft  ware  ;  but  Robert  and  Arthur  were 
ilill  fo  full  of  the  pleafure  of  their  morning’s  walk  that  they  were 
alhamed  to  indulge  their  fatirical  humour;  they  thought  every  thing 
excellent  It  is  true.  Cicely  had  furpalTed  herfelf  in  preparing  them 
the  beft  cheer. 

*  After  dinner  Sir  John  perceived  two  fiddles  hung  op  againft  the 

wall.  “  What  perfon  here  plays  thofe  inftruments  r”  faid  he.  I 

“  My  eldeft  fon  and  1,’-  anfwered  the  farmer ;  and,  without  fay¬ 
ing  any  more,  he  made  a  fign  to  Luke,  his  ion,  to  take  down  the 
fiddles.  ^They  playtd  by  turns  fome  old  tunes  on  the  fiddles,  both 
fprightly  and  patiietic;  of  which  Sir  John  exprelTcd  bis  fatisfadlion  in 
the  moft  flattering  manner. 

*  As  they  were  going  co  hang  up  the  inftruments  again,  **  Come, 

Robert  and  Arthur/’  laid  Sir  John,  “  it  is  now  your  turns.  Play  us 
fome  of  your  beft  tunes;”  and  at  the  lame  time  he  put  the  fiddles  into 
their  hands«  But  they  did  net  know  even  how  to  hold  the  bow;  and  1 
their  confufion  raifed  a  general  laugh.  I 

"  *  Sir  John  then  requeited  the  farmer  to  put  the  horfes  to,  that  they  I 
might  return  to  town.  Martin  prefled  him  ftrongly  to  pafs  the  night  | 
wdui  him,  but  at  length  yielded  -ir  John’s  excufes-  “  Well,  Ro-  I 
bert,’'  faid  that  gentleman  to  his  fon,  as  they  returned  home,  “  how  I 
do  you  find  yourfelf  after  your  little  Journey  I 

*  Robert,  Very  well,  papa.  Thole  good  people  have  done  their  I 

utmoft  to  give  us  every  latisfadion.  I 

*  Sir  J,  Douanton,  I  am  happy  to  fee  you  fatisfied.  But  if  farmer  I 
Martin  had  not  taken  fo  much  pains  in  doing  the  honours  of  his  | 
houie,  if  he  had  not  offered  you  the  fmalleft  rcfrelhmcnt,  would 
you  have  been  as  well  plcafed  with  him  as  you  now  feem  to  be  ? 

*  Robert,  No,  certainly. 

*  Sir  John.  What  would  you  have  thought  him  ? 

<  Robert,  That  he  was  an  unmannerly  clown. 

*  Sir  John.  Robert,  Robert,  this  honeft  man  came  to  our  houfe,  J 
and,  far  frona  offering  him  any.refrelhment,  you  made  game  of  him.  I 
Which  then  is  the  beft  bred,  you  or  the'farmcr  ? 

*  Robert  f  ( blujhing).  But  it  is  his  duty  to  receive 'US  well  j  he  gains 
by  our  lands. 

‘  Jobn.^  What  do  you  call  gaining  ? 

*  RalirU 
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Robert.  I  mean,  that  he  finds  it  his  advantage  to  gather  in  the 
crops  of  our  corn  fields,  and  the  hay  of  our  meadows. 

‘  Sir  John.  You  are  right.  A  farmer  has  occafion  for  all  thatj 
but  what  does  he  do  with  the  grain  ? 

*  Robert.  lie  maintains  with  it  himfelf*  his  wife,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

‘  Sir  John.  And  with  the  hay  ? 

<  Robert.  He  gives  it  to  his  horfes  to  eat. 

«  Sir  John.  And  what  does  he  do  with  his  horfes  ?. 

•  •  Robert.  He  ufes  them  in  ploughing  the  ground.  ^  ' 

^  Sir  John.  Thus  you  fee  that  one  part  of  what  he  gains  from  th« 
earth  returns  to  it.  hut  do  you  believe  tha(  he  confumes  the  remain¬ 
der  with  his  family  and  his  horfes  ? 

«  Robert.  The  cows  have  their  part  of  it  too. 

*  Arthur.  And  his  Iheep  too,  and  his  pigeons,  and  his  poultry. 

‘  Sir  John.  That  is  true.  But  are  fiis  whole  crops  confumed  upon 
his  own  ground  ? 

‘  Robert.  No :  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  fay  that  he  took  part 
of  them  to  market  to  fell  for  money. 

<  Sir  John.'  And  what  does  he  do  with  this  money  ? 

^  Robert.  I  faw  laft  week  that  he  brought  you  a  leathern  bag  full 
of  it. 

*  Sir  John.  You  now  fee  who  draws  the  greateft  profit  from  my 
lands,  the  farmer  or  I.  It  is  true,  he  feeds  his  horfes  with  hay  from 
the  meadows ;  but  his  horfes  ferve  to  plough  the  fields,  which,  with¬ 
out  thefe  ploughings,  would  be  exhaufted  Iby  weeds.  He  feeds  his 
ihcep  too,  and  his  cow'S^  with  the  hay  ;  but  their  dung  contributes 
to  make  the  iallow,  grounds,  fruitful.  His  wife  and  his  children  are 
fed  with  the  corn  of  the  harvefts-;-  but,  in  return,  they  pafs  the  funamer 
in  weeding  the  crops,  and  afterwards,  fome  in  reaping  them,  fomc  ia 
threihing ;  and  thefe  labours  again  turn  to  my  advantage.  The  reft 
of  his  corn  and  hay  he  takes  to  market  to  fell  them  ;  but  it  is  in  order 
to  give, me  the  money  that  he  receives.  Suppofe  that  there  remains 
fome  pan  for  himfelf,  is  it  not  fair  that  he  fhould  have  a  reconipenco 
Tor  his  labours  ?  Now,  therefore,  once  more  tell  mci  which  of  us 
two  draws  the  greateft  profit  from  my  lands? 

*  Robert.  I  now  plainly  fee  that  you  do. 

*  Sir  Jobn^  And  withoht  this  tenant,  fhould  I  have  that  profit? 

‘  Robert.-  O  I  there  are  many  tenants  to  be  had. 

*  Sir  John.  You  are  right ;  but  not  one  more  honeft  than  this.  I 
had  formerly  let  this  farm  to  another,  who  impoverifhed  the  land,  cut 
down  the  trees,  and  let  the  outhoufes  run  to  ruin.  At  quarter-day 
he  never  had  any  money  for  me  i  and  when  1  would  expoftulate  with 
him,  he  (hewed  me  clearly  that  his  whole, (lock  was  not  fufficient  to 
anfwcr  my  demand. 

‘  Robert.  Ah !  the  knave ! 

*  ^ir  John.  If  this  man  were  of  the  fame  kind,  (hould  I  receive 
much  profit  from  my  eftate  ? 

*  Robert.  Certainly  not. 

*  Sir  John.  'To  whom  then  am  I  obliged  for  what  I  do  receive? 

%  Robert.  I  fee  that  you  owe  it  to  this  honeft  farmer. 


‘  Sir  - 
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*  Sir  Join.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  our  duty  to  receive  a  man  well  wh# 
tenders  us  lo  ^reat  fervices  ? 

*  Robert.  Ah !  papa,  you  make  me  fee  very  plainly  that  I  was 
wrong. 

?  hor  fome  minutes  a  deep  lilence  enfued.  Sir  John  then  refumed 
ihe  dilcourle  thus :  Robert,  why  did  not  you  play  upon  the  fiadle  ? 

*  Robert.  You  know,  papa,  that  I  have  never  learned. 

*  Sir  John.  Then  farmer  Martin’s  fon  knows  fomething  that  you 
do  not. 

*  R&berf.  That  is  true.  But  then  does  he  underftand  Latin  as  I  do? 

f  Sir  Join.  And  do  you  know  how  to  plough  ?  can  jou  drive  a 

team  ?  can  you  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  or  rear 
a  crop  of  them  ?  Would  you  know  how  fo  much  as  to  fix  a  hop- 
pole,  or  prune  a  tree;  fo  as  to  have  good  fruit  ? 

f  Robert.  1  have  no  occafion  to  kiiow  all  that :  I  am  no  farmer. 

«  Sir  John.  But  if  all  the  people  in  the  world  knew  nothing  elfe 
but  Latin,  how  would  things  go  then  ? 

*  Robert.  Very  ill ;  we  fhould  have  no  bread,  no  vegetables. 

Sir  John.  And  could  the  world  do  very  well,  even  though  no¬ 
body  knew  Latin  ? 

*  Robert.  I  believe  it  could. 

*  Sir  John.  Remember  then,  all  your  life,  what  you  have  juft  feen 
and  heard.  This  farmer,  fo  coarfely  clad,  who  faluted  and  addreffed 
you  in  fo  ruftic  a  manner ;  this  man  is  better  bred  than  youi  knows 
much  more  than  you,  and  things  of  much  greater  ufe.  Therefore  you 
fee  how  unjuft  it  is  to  defpife  any  one  for  the  plainnefs  of  his  drefs,  or 
the  ungracefulncfs  of  his  manner.* 

There  is  much  variety  in  tbefe  ftories ;  but  they  all  tend 
to  one  great  objeft,  the  implanting  of  virtue  in  the  human 
heart.  The  fize,  as  well  as  matter,  of  this  voluine  will  ren¬ 
der  it  a  convenient  and  valuable  acquifition  to  thofe  who 
are  engaged  in  the  laborious  and  ufeful  talk  of  education. 

■-  ■■  .I.,**  ■  ■'  ■  ■■*■  . .  I  .  J 

Art.  XVTII.  Poems  on  various  Suhje£ls.  By  Henry  James 

PyOf  Efq.  In  Tzvo  Volumes.  Ornamented  with  Frontij'j)ieccs. 

t>vo.  i2s.  boards.  Stockdale.  London,  1787, 

T  T  IS  oblerved  by  a  great  poet  that  there  is  no  mediocrity 
*  in  poetry.  Whatever  is  capable  of  delighting  in  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree,  cannot  vyith  impunity  fall  Ihort  of  the  effeft 
cxpedlcd  from  it.  From  failing  to  produce  what  it  is  lup- 
poled  to  promife,  it  is  not  even  allowed  the  nrterit  which  it 
paay  really  polVelL  1  here  is  perhaps  no  other  intelledluat 
attainment,  with  regard  to  the  pofl'ellion  of  which  mankind 
are  lb  apt  to  deceive  themfelves,  as  poetry.  The  tranlition 
h  eafy  from  admiring  p  *etical  beauties  to  believing  ourlelvcs 
fapable  of  producing  limilar  excellencies  :  and  when  any 

one 
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one  is  poffeflTed  hy  the  rage  of  verfifying,  he  will  foon  raif- 
take  the  vapid  inlipidity  of  rhyme  for  the  genuine  fire  of 
poetry.  It  muft  be  owing  to  I'uch  a  mifiakeof  their  powers 
that  the  prefent  tribe  ol  poets  is  fo  nurnerous,  and  that  their 
works  are  fo  bulky.  True  poetry  is  a  gem  of  fuch  an  ex- 
quiliie  luftre  as  nature  feems  to  have  forbidden  to  be  found 
in  a  fpacious  quarry. 

n'hele  oblevvations  may  be  thought  to  introduce  invidi- 
oully  two  o6Iavo  volumes  of  modern  poems.  But  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  evidently  a  fcholar,  and  as  fuch  entitled  to  our 
refped,  lhall  be  allowed  fairly  to  plead  his  title  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  ot  a  poet  before  the  impartial  tribunal  of  the  public. 
His  fubjects  are  various ;  but  we  will  endeavour  to  give  ^ 
few  fpecimens  ot  his  diiferent  powers. 

The  following  lines,  we  are  told,  were  fent  to  Mr.  Haylej 
on  reading  his  Epiltles  on  Epic  Poetry  :  ^  ' 

»  f 

*  What  bloomirg  garlands  fliall  the  mufes  twine. 

What  verdant  lumcU  weave,  what  flowers  combine, 

To  crown  their  favourite  fon,  whofe  generous  heart 
Has  check'd  the  arrogance  of  critic  art, 

*  And  (hewn  that  flill,  in  their  exhaufllefs  mine 

The  purell  gems  of  radiant  genius  Ihinc, 

To  grace  the  vent’rous  poets  who  explore 
The  unfun’d  ^reafures  of  their  facred  (lore  ? 

‘  Nor  this  the  Syren  note  of  flattering  praife, 

. Or- the  fond  tribute  partial  friendihip  pays  ; 

A  voice  unknown  to  fame,  to  thee  unknown. 

But  yak'd  by  thy  fuperior  worth  alone. 

Attempts,  perhaps  with  too  pflicious  s^eal. 

Thy  thoughts  a  while  from  higher  cares  to  iteaL 
And,  ii)  prefumptuous  numbers,  dares  cflay 
To  hail  the  glories  of  thy  matchlefs  lay* 

*  O  fairefl  hope  of  Britain^'s  tuneful  choir  ? 
y/hy  yield  to  other  hands  the  epic  wire  ? 

'  Say,  who  of  all  her  bards  like  thee  (hall  fwel| 

To  drains  of  ecilafy  th’  heroic  (hell? 

When  the  long  feries  of  conne6iing  rhime 
Denies  the  raptur’d  flight  or  march  fublime. 

Who  (hall  the  interval  fo  well  beguile 

With  each  rich  ornament  of  polim’d  flylc  ?  ' 

Who  o’er  the  thrilling  heart  I'uch  forms  lhall  throw 
Of  frantic  horror,  or  pathetic  woe  ? 

*  Or  when  the  notes  from  Freedom’s  clarion  blown 
Chill  the  pale  defpot  on  his  trembling  throne. 

What  manly  fon  of  Britain’s  warbling  throng 
Shall  join  thp  Psan  with  fo  bold  a  fong  ? 

And  if  inventive  Fancy  love  to  dray 
^Mid  the  wild  tra^s  of  Fi£lion’«  fairy  way, 

'  Sa>, 
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Say»  who  (hall  mate  thofe  magic  powers  that  Aole 
The  nightly  vifion  o’er  Serena’s  foul  ? 

^  Then  let,  illaftrious  bard  ! — -though  rude  her  voicCj 
A  mufe  of  humble  mien  divert  thy  choice. 

With  timid  hand  fnatch  no  refiefled  grace 
From  the  fweet  maniac  of  Hefperian  race. 

Since. Genius’  keeneA  rays  thy  bofom  fire, 

O  !  ftrike  with  native  force  the  Britiih  lyre. 

That,  while  fuch^  virtuous  chiefs  adorn  thy  (hain 
As  Greece  and  Rome  (hall  emulate  in  vain, 

Albion  may  confecrate  thy  deathlefs  name. 

And  found  her  epic  pride  on  Hayley’s  fame.’ 

In  defcribin"  the  wreck  of  the  Halfewell  the  author  cx* 
preffes  himfelf  in  the  following  manner  :  ' 

•  What  language  can  deferibe,  what  colours  (hew. 

Each  varied  form  of  terror  arid  of  woe  ? 

W^ith  pallid  features,  and  diftievell’d  hair. 

In  all  the  agony  of  dumb  dcfpair. 

Here  on  the  deck  the  wretchea  viftim  lies, 

And  views  approaching  death  with  lifted  eyes; 

Here  piercing  cries,  drown’d  by  the  founding  inain, 

Invoke  an  ament  mother’s  aid  in  vain. 

Here  ftony  fear  arrefts  the  laboring  breath. 

And  dread  anticipates  the  Aroke  of  death. 

This  on  the  crew  her  eye  attentive  throws  ' 

To  try  if  hope  one  diAant  ray  beAows; 

And  fee,  fupreme  in  fprrow  and  diilrcfs. 

The  wretched  fire  his  trembling  daughters  prefs  j 
Now  down  his  cheeks  the  Afcaming  torrents  roll 
And  fpeak  the  bitter  anguilh  of  his  foul  ; 

And  now  parental  care  his  face  beguiles. 

And  hides  his  heartfelt  pangs  in  tranfient  fmiles. 

Throws 'a  faint  funftiine  o’er  the  brow  of  care, 

And  gilds  with  hope  the  horror  of  dcfpair. 

Heavens! — that  foul-piercing  fhrick !— the confhA’s  o’er, 
HuAi’d  arc  their  cries,  their  bofoms  beat  no  more: 

Sad,  filcnt  all,  fave  where  the  wild  winds  urge 
The  fallen  fury  of  the  heaving  furge  ; 

And,  floating  Ufelefs,  fee  each  beauteous  form  ♦ 

Drives  a  pale  corfc  before  the  ruthlefs  Aorm.' 

-  ‘  Even  the  Aern  mariner,  whole  ruthlefs  hai^d 
JuA  grafps  the  fummit  of  the  wiAi’d-for  land,- 
While  fcarce  his  thoughts  the  fenle  of  fafety  know, 

Efcap’d  from  rocks  above  and  waves  below. 

Amid  the  conflici  keen  of  hope  and  fear. 

Hears  their  lalt  cries  flill  vibrate  in  his  ear ; 
feels  their  keen  ang Jfli  ’midA  his  dearcA  Arife, 

An(^  mourns  their  lufiFcrings  while  he  pants  for  life.* 
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In  The  Progrcfs  of  Refinement,’’  a  poeni  confifling  of 
more  than  an  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  we  difcover  a  con- 
fiderable  (hare  of  knowledge  and  judgment.  The  following 
lines  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  ftyle  in  which  it  is  written. 
Speaking  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  fays, 

*  Hail  glorious  queen  !  in  whofe  propitious  hou| 

The  towering  ftrufture  rofc  of  Britain’s  power. 

Let  tKe  hifiorian,  labouring  to  impart 
His.  favourite  paradox  with  envious  art. 

Invoke  capricious  malice  to  deface 
,The  feene  of  Albion’s  ripening  ftrength  and  grace : 

Still  (hall  the  voice  of  former  times  be  heard 
t  To  vindicate  that  worth  our  fires  rever’d*  ' 

’Twas  thine  to  bid  Britannia’s  native  force 
Check  ralh  Invafion  in  her  headlong  courfe. 

Old  ocean’s  waves  with  prows  triumphant  (weep 
And  reign  unrivall’d*  o’er  the  fubjeft  deep  ; 

Thine  too  the  milder  glory  to  increafe « 

The-  gentle  fway  of  courtefy  and  peace. 

Though  artids  with  fafiidious  look  behold 
The  doitie  its  rude  magnificence  unfold. 

Though  modern  elegance  affeft  to  fcom 
The  rougher  manners  which  thy  court  adorn. 

Yet  fare  Tome  reverential  awe  (hall  wait 
Each  venerable  pile  of  ancient  ftate  ; 

’ '  Yer  fure  foine  bofom  even  thofe  days  (hall  charm,* 

When  love  romantic  ftrengthening  valour’s  arm. 

Call’d  each  heroic  paffion  boldly .  forth,  . 

And  gave  the  admiring  world  a  Sydney’s  worth.* 

From  thefe  quotations  ouf. readers  will  be  able  to  fbrfn  an 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pye’s  poetical  merits.  Though  we  believe 
him* to  be  poffeffed  of  confidcrable  knowledge,  yet  we  think 
he  might  more  advantageouffy  have  endeavoured  to  inftruft 
and  ehtertain  the  world  in  fome  other  way.  Ingenious  re- 
fle6li6ns,  ‘ which  are  tirefome  in  a  long  copy  of  verfes,  may 
be  highly  inftruftiye  in  an  eflay.  VVe  wiffi,  therefore,  to 
fee  the  provinces  of  profe  and  poetry  kept  entirely  dillinft, 
unlefs  in  thofe  inftances,  where  the  gravjty  of  moral  in- 
ftruftion  can  be  enlivened  by  the  genius  of  a  Horace  or 
of  a  Pope, 

**  5  * 
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Art.  XIX.  Poetical  Tran/latiom  from  various  Author's.  By 
Majier  yohn  Browne,  of  CrewicrTie.  ^omerfet.  Publifhed 
.  hf  the  Kcv.  Robert  Afhe.  Curate  of  Crewkerne^  and  Majier 
of  the  Free  Grammar  Sckooly  for  the  benefit  of  his  PupiU 
4to.  Nichols.  London.  1766. 


^T'HE  pieces  in  this  colleftion  being  mofl  of  them  tran^- 
lations,  cannot  be  expefted  to  exhibit  very  ftrong 
marks  of  imagination  and  genius.  The  language  is  feldom 
vulgar  or  trjte^  and  the  verfiticatibn  is  remarkably  finooth 
and  harmonious.  As  1  fpecimen  we  will  extraft  part  of  an 
Ode  to  Peace,  tranllated  from  the  Greek  verfes  of  Mr» 
Huntingfoid  ; 

‘  O !  Thou  that  fitted  near  the  throne  of  Jove® 

When  Chaos  heard  thy  orders  from  above. 

Each  atom  theh  in  wild  conlufion  hurrd. 

Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  furufd  a  pejfeft  worlds 
If  e'ei  the  luii  a  dreadful  darknefs  (hrouds^  *  ' 

And  fear,  with  thunder,  roils  along  the  clouds | 

If  horrid  ftorms  the  troubled  deep  furround^ 

.  Old  ocean  bellows^  ai^d  his  ihores  refound  1 
Yet  when  the  waves  you  order  to  be  Hill 
The  thunder’s  hufh’d  —  the  fea  performs  ybiir  will 
The  broking  clouds  reftorc  the  coming  day. 

And  the  bright  Am  no  longer  makes  delay.’ 

I 

We  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  upon  the  teftimony 
cf  Mr.  Afhe,  that  Matter  BroWn  is  a  literiryT^^^^^^^^^* 
His  verfes  have  not;  originality ;  and  we  are  inclined- »to 
believe  that  originality  was  never  a  feature  in  the  per-, 
formances  of  a  boy  of .  twelve  years.  Mr*  Afli  relates  of* 
him,  and  this  is  a  very  llriking  circumftance  in  fo  juvenile 
a  mind,  that  ‘‘  he  is  fo  enamoured  of  the  works  of  Milton, 
that  he  can  repeat  the  greateft  part  of  the  Paradife  Loft.’^ 
We  approve  much  of  the  fchoolmafter’s  obje£l  in  publifhing 
thele  poems,  to  obtain  for  their  writer  the  advantage  of  an 
univerlity  education;  but  we  cannot  commend  him  for 
lixying,  in  a  preface,  w’hich  niutt  necclTarily  come  under 
the  inlpeftion  of  his  pupil,  that  if  the  public  fhould  re- 
fufe  their  countenance  to  this  publication,  one  of  the 
brightell  luminaries  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our 
hemifphere,  muft  be  eclipfed  for  ever.’". 


Familiar  CorreJpcndmcej  6j 

Art.  XX.  Familiar  and  Friendly  Correjtondence  of  Fredt  fick 
the  Sccondy  King  of  FruJJia.  H'ith  tf.  F.  Dc  Suftm^  PrivJ 
Counfelior  of  the  ElcSlor  of  Saxony ^  and  his  Envoy  Extraor^ 
dinary  to  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Petcr/burg.  From  the 
original  Edition  of  Berlin^  privileged  by  the  Emperor^  his 
Mdjejiy  the  King  of  PruJJia^  and  his  Serene  Highncfs  the 
Ele£ior  of  Saxony,  8vo.  Printed  at  the  Logographic, 
Prefs,  by  J.  Walter.  8vo.  6s.  Roblbn,  Longman,  and 
Richardfon.  London.  1787. 

ULric-Frederick  de  Suhm,  whofe  correfpondei)C€  with  the 
late  King  of  Pruffia  lies  before  usj  was  a  Saxon,  and 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  line,  by  the  court  of  Drelden, 
at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Peterfburg.  At  the  court  of  Berlin 
he  was  taken  notice  of  by  Frederick^  the  then  Prince  of 
Pruffia,  and  became  intimate  with  that  dillinguifhed  cha- 
rafter.  A  turn  for  reading  and  philofophy  I'eems  firft  to 
have  recommended  him  to  the  prince.  He  was  employed 
by  Frederick  to  tranflate  the  Metaphyfics  of  Wolfe  into 
French.  Of  courfe  the  firft  letters  in  this  correfpondence 
are  almoft  entirely  dedicated  to  the  Wolfian  philofophy. 
Not  that  it  is  clearly  explained,  or  analyfed  ;  they  only 
talk  about  it,  and  about  it.  De  Suhm  being  afterwards  lent 
in  a  public  capacity  to  Peterfburg,  the  Prince  of  Pruffia 
endeavours  to  turn  the  fituation  of  his  friend  to  advantage, 
by  requeuing  from  him  a  variety  of  elucidations  refpedt- 
ing  the  ftate  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  We  ftiall  infert  the 
queries,  as  they  mark  the  good  fenfe  and  turn  of  mind  of 
the  inquirer : ' 

‘  I  wifli  to  know, 

I. — If  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the. Czar  Peter  I.  the  Muf* 
covites  were  as  brutiih  as  it  is  faid  they  were  ? 

II.— What  arc  the  principal  and  ufeful  changes  which  the  Czar  has 
made  in  religion  ? 

III.— In  the  government  which  belongs  to  the  general  police  ? 

IV.— In  the  military  art  ? 

V  .—In  commerce  ? 

VI.— What  public  works  are  begun  ? — What  are  finilhed  ?  fuch  as 
communications  of  feas,  canals,  veffels,  edifices,  cities,  &c. 

VII.— What  progrefs  in  the  fciences  ? — What  efiabliihmests  ?  — . 
What  advantages  have  been  drawn  from  them  ? 

VIIL— What  colonies  have  been  fent  out  ?  and  with  what  fuccoiirs  ^ 
IX,— How  much  drefs,  manners,  and  cuftoms  are  changed  ? 

X.— Is  Mufeovy  more  populous  than  before  ? 

XI — How  many  men,  or  thereabouts  ? — and  how  many  prices  i 
XII,— How  much  money  V 

Had 
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Had  proper  anfwers  appeared  to  thefe  queries,  the  (equal 
cf  the  letters  would  have  been  truly  valuable,  but  almoft  all 
that  we  have  been  able  to.  dilbover,  relative  to  that  fubjeft; 
is  contained  in  the  following  quotation  : 

‘  It  is  no  trifling  matter  to  fpeak  of  this  empire,  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
of  its  political  llate.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  nccefi'ary  to  have  lived  in 
k  a  long  time,  and  to  have  obferved  of  one’s  felf :  for  there  is  fcarcely 
any  work  yet  printed,  which  contains  particular  and  fure  relations 
enough  on  thelb  fubje^s.  ‘I  will  heverthelefs  venture  to  advance 
herein,  what  has  hitherto  been  afeertained  of  every  thing  which  is  faid 
of  this  ilatey  and  of  it’s  inhabitants.  .  . 

‘  There  'are  from  hence  to  Oczakow  two  thoufatid  vverftes,  which 
make  about  four  hundred  German  miles ;  to  Allracah  there  are  nearly 
ieven  hundred  milesi  From  hence  to  Archangel  one  hundred  and 
4fty,  and  to  China  there  arc  twenty-four  thoufand  weriles ;  it  is  true, 
that  there  is  between  theie  a  part  of  Grand  Tartary.  The  frontiers  to 
the  North  and  of  Japan,  are  not  yet  well  determined  ;  for  five  years 
part  profeffors  have  been  fent  from  time  to  time  to  thefe  parts,  to  make 
iclearches  on  this  fubjecF ;  and  it  is  thought  they  vvill  get  as  far  as 
America,  to  which  it  is  'probable  this  empire  is  fumewhere  joined.  It 
may  be  judged  from  this,  that  if  the  immenfe  ftate  known  by  the  name 
cf  European  and  Afiatic  RulTia,  wxre  every  where  peopled  as  France 
-and  Germany  are,  it  would,  without  difiiculty,  put  Furopc  into  it’s 
pocket;  yet,  by  tha  mahn'erof  raifing  recruits  in  it,  it  appears  not  to 
befo  thinly  peopled  as  fome  imagine  ;  finoe  to  form  a  body  of  fixty 
ilKHifand  nlen,  no  more  than  the  ninetieth  man  is  at  prefent  taken. 
What  ftill  ftrengthens  this  confideration,  is  the  certainty  that  the  inte¬ 
rior  population  of  the  country  is  not  yet  fufficiently  known  ;  for  it  is 
affcrled,  tliat.notvvithftanding  the  rigorous  orders  given  on  this  head, 
snany  proprietors  of  lands,  whofe  number  of  fubjeits  is  regiilered  at 
an  hundred,  have  four  hur^ilred'and  upwards. 

‘  The  fame  inexaclitude  afFedls  the  revenues  w'hich  have  not  yet  been 
well  fixed ;  and  thole  who  have  confined  them  to  twelve  millions  of 
xouUes,  have  certainly  had  no  other  reafon  for  doing  it  than  that  of 
determining  a  certain  number  by  an  uncertain  one.  But  were  this  calcu¬ 
lation  jull,  even  that  fum  wopld  produce  a  greater  effeft  in  this  llate, 
than  one  ten  times  greater  would  in  another,  which  is  the  reafon  w  hy 
there  arc  things  pofiiblc  in  this  country  which  cannot  be  fo  muchai 
thought  of  in  another. 

1  look  upon  this  llate  as  invincible  on  the  defenfii'e  ;  in  this  cafe  it 

an  hydra ;  armies  arc  born  in  it  bke’men  in  oilier  places,  and  give  no 
more  trouble  to  be  let  on  foot  than  Cadmus  had  in  creating  men  armed 
cap-a-pied,  by  lowing  dragons  teeth. 

<  War  colls  this  llate  nothing  when  the  armies  do  not  go  out  of  the 
country;  and  f  do  not  call  going  into  the  deferts,  and  into  the  Crimea, 
going  out  of  the  country  ;  becaui'e  the  money  remains  in  the  army,  and 
returns  hoihe  with  it.  . 

*  A  foreijin  war  ts.burdenfomc  to  ever\^  nation;  but  w'hat  war  is  not 
put  an  ciid  to  in  two  or  three  campaigns  in  profeciuing  it  as  the  Ruflians 
do  I  If  it  w cre  doubted  vVhai  ccuid  w  done  with  the  Rutf  an  loldier,  it 
...  *  would 
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would  only  be  necefliiry  to  examine  coolly  the  affair  of  the  Oczakow ; 
perhaps  nothing  has  ever  been  feen  to  equal  it,’  and  the  Scrafquicr  ar¬ 
rived-  here,  and  who  has  had  time  enough  to  recover,  cannot  yet  get 
the  better  of  his  adonifhment.  .  He  cannot  comprehend  even  how  it 
was  poflible  for.  the  army  to  pafs,  without  danger,  the  immenle  deferts 
which  it  crolfed  to  arrive  at  the  feene  of  adlion  ;  and  fays,  that  every 
thing  may  be  expelled  from  tropps  capable  of  fupporting  fuch  a  march 
5  ‘  without  fainting  with  hunger,  third,  or  the  ardour  of  the. fun.  Never, 
I  fays  he,  would  theTurkiih  army  have  done  as  much.  ‘ 

A  Ruffian  is  a  foidier  as  foon  as  he  is  armed.  It  is  certain  he  may 
be  led  to  any  thing,  bccaufe  his  obedience  is  implicit  and  unequalled. 
With  this  he  can  live  upon  bad  food,  and  with  a  little  of  it.  Finally, 

■  j  he  feems  to  be  exprefsly  born  for  great  expeditions  ;  and  if  there  be 

tflill  an  army  which  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the  troops  of  the  ancients, 
it  is  an  army  of  Ruffians.’  ■  >  t 

We  are. told,  in  a  note,  that  this  is  only  a  fragment  of  the 
relations  oi  Mr.  de  Suhm  we  are  forry  that  the  whole  of 
them  do  not  appear.  The  Saxon  envoy  feems  to  have  pof7 
feffed  acutenels,  and  a  good  underllanding ;  and  he  had  the 
#  beft  opportunities  for  acquiring  information  :  thefe  would 
^  have  rendered  his  communications  exceedingly  interefting.  ; 

IThe  remainder  of  the  letters  contain  little  more  than 
®  money  tranfaftions.  Frederick  William,  the  father  of  the 
^  late  king,  was  not  liberal  in  his  allow^ance  to  his  fon,  who) 

^  confequently,  like  other  heirs,  was  obliged  to  raife  money 
as  he  could.  His.  friend  de  Suhm  was,  therefore,  employed 
If  to  obtain  fupplies  for  him  firft  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at 
^  Peterfburg.  /  Ffedeviclc  the  was  obliged  to  fbllcit  a 

I  fmall  pittance  for'his  flipport  from  thofe  powers  to  whom 
he  was  foon  afterwards  to  appear  a  formidable  rival.  In  the 
miiJft'  of  his  pecuniary  diftreffes  his  father  dies,  and  the 
Prince  of  Pruffia,  now  become  King,  invites  his  dear  D/j- 
^ '  phane  *'  to  partake  of  his  good  fortune.  But  fate  forbade 
the  arrangement ;  the  Itory  ends  like  the  lugubrious  novels 
I  of  the  day; ‘poor  Diaphanc  expires  in  fight  of  the  haven 
,  I  of  felicity.'  His  laft  letter,  which  terminates  the  volume^ 

I  concludes  thus :  ‘‘-Adieu  !  Yet  one  tear  — it  wets  your  feet ! 

I  “  Oh!,  deign,  to  regard  it,  great  king,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
“  tender,  and  unalterable  attachment  with  which  your 
“  faithful  I^iaphane  was  devoted  to  you,  even  to  his 
laji  JighJ^' 

^  So  much  for  .the  matter  of  this  correfpondence ;  the  form 
h  not  preferable  to  the  matter.  Though  the  fentiments  are 
fometimes  well  enough  exprelTed,  yet  the  letters  are  fb  over- 


*  An  affiifted  appellation  given  to  de  Suhm  by  his  royal  corref- 

Eng.  Rev.  VoI.XI.  Tan.  1788.  E 
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loaded  with  fullbmc  and  ridiculous  compliment,  that  every 
Britilh  reader  will  perufe  them  with  dilguft  and  contempt. 
The  conclufion  of  de  Suhm’s  letter,  already  quoted,  which 
feems  the  whimpering  adieu  of  a  love  lick  Celadon,  is  a 
llriking  inltance  of  the  ftyle.  A  lew  more  examples  will 
confirm  our  decifion.  Hear  how  the  foul  of  this  German  is 
wrapt  in  ecltafy  on  receiving  the  prefent  of  a  watch  from 
the  prince : 

‘  Ah!  I  feci,  my  lord,  the  arms  which  philofophy  offers  us  againft 
the  excefs  of  grief  are  too  weak  againft  the  tranfports  of  joy  ;  and  T, 
who  am  already  (I  dare  advance  it)  fufHciently  fortified  againft  the 
itrokes  of  adverfity,  am  ready  to  fall  at  the  firft  aftault  of  felicity. 
Yes,  my  lord,  believe  the  fincerity  of  my  heart !  I  do  not  exagge¬ 
rate;  to  me  it  is  the  higheft  felicity  on  earth  to  think  only  of  the 
generous  favours,  the  precious  tokens  of  that  ineflimable  friendihip 
which  the  greateft,  the  worthieft  prince  heaps  upon  me.  In  the  tranf. 
ports  of  joy  with  which  my  heart  is,  as  it  were,  toxicated,  what 
cxpreffion  remains  which  can  correfpond  with  the  ardour  of  that  fen- 
fation  which  burns  my  foul  ?  It  is  a  paflion !  It  is  love  I  My  poor  body 
is  too  weak  to  fupport  fo  powerful  an  emotion,  too  feeble  to  nourifh  fo 
ardent  a  fire,  which  is  capable  of  confuming  it ;  and  the  moment  when 
my  tranquil  foul  reaffumes  its  peaceful  feat,  is  that  in  which  I  begin  to 
be  able  faintly  to  exprei's,  as  at  prefent,  a  light  Iketch  of  thofe  ineffable 
fentiments  with  which  my  foul  is  filled. 

‘  Who  will  ever  be  able  to  conceive  the  alfeftion  which  I  have  for 
Ais  charming  watch,  this  precious  pledge  whith  it  has  pleafed  your 
royal  highnels  to  give  of  your  friertdfhip.  Yes,  I  idolize  it — a  hundred 
times  a  day  I  take  delight  in  making  it  repeat.* 

'  But  when  the  prince  informs  him  that  the  . king  is  dif- 

Kfed  of,  and  that  when  he  lhall  come  to  the  throne,  he  will 
to  his  dear.  Diaphane  all  that  Pylades  was  to  his 
V  Orertes,’*  expreffion  fails  him,  and  he  can  only  convey  the 
fervid  ebullitions  of  gratitude  in  broken  accents : 

*  O  great  man !  O  worthy  and  virtuous  prince !  If  you  were  not 
above  all  human  praifes,  1  would  not  quit  this  paper. before  I  had 
written  your  eulogium,  for  my  heart  burns  to  praiie  him.* 

Upon  the  whole,  little  information  or  amulement  can  be 
collefted  from  this  publication.  As  a  colleftion  of  fails  it 
is  of  fmall  importance,  and  it  never  can  be  relifhed  by  a 
reader  of  tafte.  .  The  publication,  fuch  as  it  is,  appears  to 
be  authentic,  by  the  atteftation  of  the  cenlbr  royal  at 
Berlin,  who  informs  us,  that'  it  is  ‘‘  exailly  conformable" 
to  the  original  Letters:  ~  * 
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Art.  2l.-  Fatal  Pollies:  or^  the  Hi/iory  of  the  Count efs  of  Stanmore^ 
4  vols.  i2mo.  ,  10s.  Robinfons.  London,  1788. 

UNDER  the  name  of  the  countels  of  Stanmore  thisTiovel  gives  ut 
the.  life  and  adventures  of  the  famous  northern,  heirefs  Mifs 

B - s.  Stanmore  is  the  rcprefentatlve  of  Lord  St — th — c.  Lord 

Lindores  of  Mr.  GrAy,.and  Sir  John  Seabright  of  Mr.  S - y.  The 

novelift  does  not,  in  the  great  lines,  .depart  from  hiftorical  truth; 
Stanmore,  through  the  mifcondu6l  of  his  wife,  dies  of  a  broken  heart : 
Lady  Stanmore,  while  (he  intrigues  with  Lindores,'  marries  Sir  J. 
Seabright,  who  is  reprefented  as  a  needy  adventurer,  without  honour  or 
morals.  A  conteft  for  power,  as  was  to  be  expedUd, foon  takes  place: 
Seabright  and  his  afTociates. carry  her  off,  and  compel  her  to  Hgn 
papers  which  give  him  the  command  of  her  ellate.  She  is  reduced  to 
a  miierable  Hate  of  dependance,  and  he  is  lodged  in  Newgate.  The 
author  adminilfers  poetical  juftice  with  tolerable  iinpartiality ;  the 
tnrtuous  are  ultimately  made  happy,  and  the  vicious  punilhe’d.  The 
readers,  perhaps,  would  have  been  better  pleafed  had  the  novelift 
hanged  Sir  John;  the  juftice,  in  that  cafe,  would  have' been  .more 
complete.  Many  parts  of  this  performance  lead  us  to  think  it  the 
produdtion  of  a  female  pen,  while  the  mafculine  refiedlions  which 
appear  throughout  the  work  make  us  heiitate  in  our  decifion.  Its 
morality  is  unexceptionable :  here  are  no  warm  deferiptions,  no  vici¬ 
ous  charader,  painted  in  too  amiable  colours,  to  endanger  the  principles, 
or  corrupt  the  pradice  of  youth ;  we,  therefore,  wilh  it  much  circulating 
library  fuccefs. 

Art.  22.  .Retaliation  I  or,  the  Hifiory  of  Sir  Charles  Ofwald  and  Lady 
Frances  Seymour,  4  vols.  los,  fewed.  Noble.  London. 

V  *  . 

Thefe  volumes  prefent  little  matter  of  cenfure  or  of  approbation. 
As  food  for  the  gluttons  of  amufement,  they  contain  intereft  fufBcient  to 
keep  the  indolent  mind  awake ;  compared  with  the  namelefs  thoufands 
that  lie  dirty  and  tattered  on  the  (helves  of  circulating  libraries,  they 
clmm  fome  refped ;  and  even  beneath  the  fevere  critic's  eye,  being 
RQQOuaced  as  the  work  of  a  lady,  they  mujl  pais  with  indulgence.  So 
many  lady  writers  now  walk  the  Strand  of  Parnalfus,  (all  of  whom  we 
Rre  obliged  to  handle  in  our  way);  and  fo  battered  and  tawdry  is  their 
appearance  in  general,  that  we  feel  ourfelvcs  comforted,  refreflied,  and 
invigorated  at  the  fight  of  a  tolerable  figure. 

Thb  novel,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  is  written  corredly.  The 
incidents,  however,  are  not  new.  The  mafked  wedding,  upon 
'^hich  the  whole  plot  turns,  is  copied,  and  very  clofely,  from  the 
Carriage  of  'Lattle  and  Mrs.  Frail,  in  Congreve's  Love  for  Love. 

£  2  Art^’ 
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Art.  23.  The  Platonic  Guardian  i  or^  Hijloiy  of  an  Orphan,  By  a 
Lady.  3  vols.  qs.  fevved.  Lane.  London,  1787. 

This  performance  may  be  fct  nearly  in  the  fame  row  with  the  fore¬ 
going.  Its  fable  is  formed  of  hacknied  incidents,  —  how  could  it  be 
oihcrwife  ?  for,  among  fmall  novclilh,  invention  leems  now  out  of 
the  quell  ion.  A  perfidiom  lord.,  a  davifel  carried  off  by  craft,  or  by 
violence, — her  relations  in  dcfpair  ior  their  angel  friend^ — her  louver 
.  Hal  ting  up  to  deliver  her  from  the  claws  of  the  dragon, ^ — and,  in  coa- 
clufion,  a  happy  wedding; — thefe  are  the  ufual  ingredients,  from 
which  verily  we  turn  away  with  loathing.  ’  In'  a  f:anty  ring  of  bells 
the  changes  are  foon  exhaufted,  and  the  eternal  returns  of  the  chimes, 
inftcad  of  delighting  the  ear  to  harmony,  exeke  no  feeling  but  fatigue 
and  difguft. 

Art.  74.  Edziard  and  Sophia  ;  a  tlo^veL  in  Three  Volumes.  9s. 

fewed.  Lane.  London,  1787. 

Another  lady  Dear  fcribbling  damfela,  we  hope  you  are  all  duly 
(killed  in  the  myftery  of  pudding  making,  and  that,  when  your  pretty 
lingers  are  purified  torn  the  contaminations  of  the  inkhorn,  you  caa 
train  the  toiiage  o’er  the  fioating  lawn.” 

'  ‘  Ee  that  as  it  may,  the  writer  of  Edward  and  Sophia  is  no  vulgar 
feribe. 

Art.  25.  Sentimental  Beauties  and  Moral  Delineations:  from  tht 
Writings  of  the  celebrated  Dr,  Blair ^  and  other  much  admired  Authors. 
SeleSled  wtb  a  Vienjo  to  refne  the  V afie^  reSlify  the  Judgment ^  and 
mould  the  Heart  to  Virtue,  izmo.  Wallis.  London,  1786* 

'  This  fcledlibn  is  compiled  from  authors  of  approved  merit,  and 
affords  ufeful  obfervations  on  a  multitude  of  the  moil  important  and 
intereftingfubjedls.  Many  of  the  extracts  are  ihort,  but  generally  well 
chofen ;  and,  on  this  account,  though  the  Editor  feems  to  have 
fludied  information  much  more  than  entertainment,  the  patience  of 
the  reader  will  fcldom,  if  ever,  be  wearied  with  prolixity,  or  dif 
gulled  with  dulnefs. 

Art.  26.  The  Speeches  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer^  ufm 
.granting  a  New  Trial  in  the  Caje  of  Captain  Evelyn  Sutton,  againfi 
Commodore  Johnflone,  on  the  %oth  Day  of  June,  1784.  Together  vetth 
Mr.  Baron  Eyre'}  Speech,  on  the  Motion  to  arreft  the  Judgment,  on  the  l^th 
of  June,  1785.  Taken  in  Short  Hand  by  Jofeph  Gurney,  The  Ref»r^ 
of  the  t  wo  chief  Juflices,  Lords  Mansfield  and  Loughborough,  to 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  an  Appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  in  the  Cafe  of  Sutton  againfi  Johnfone.  4 to.  is.  6d. 
Stockdalc.  London,  1787. 

In  this  caufe,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  merits  particular  attention 
both  from  naval  and  military  officers.  It  confirms  the  pofition  that  no 
aftion  can  be  maintained  againft  a  commander  tor  arrefling  or  impn* 
foning  ah  inferior  officer,  when  he  infers,  from  apparent  circumft;mce5» 
that  the  latter  has  'been  guilty  of  any  difobedience  to  his  orders. 
Without  the  power  of  excrcifing  fuch  a  right  with  impunity,  there 
would  DC  an  end  of  all  fubordihation. 

Art* 
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Art.  2*’.  A  Letttr  to  the  Trea/urer  of  the  Society  injlituted  for  tbi  Purpcfe 
of  the  Aboiitisn  of  the  Slave  Trade.  F*‘om  the  Rev.  Robert 

Bouchtr  Nickollsy  Dean  of  Middlcham.  2d.  Philips.  >7^7’ 

The  writer  of  this  letter  k  animated  bv  a  benevolent  wifh  to  further 

,  4 

the  objed  which  is  foon  to  be  brought  under  the  contemplation  of  Par¬ 
liament  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  fmall  degree  of  humanity  . 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Well  Indian  negroes,  would*  fuperfede  the  nc- 
cefiity  or  any  new  importation  ;  and  he  adduces  fome  remarkable  fads 
in  lupport  of  this  nllertion.  His  letter  is  the  fruit  of  an  honell  mind, 
and  is  worthy  of  attention  from  the  candid  and  unprejudiced. 

L 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  2S.  ElemenU  of  Medical  Jurifprtidence  ^  or^  a  Jucchifl  and  com* 
pendicus  Defcription  of  fuch  Tokens  in  the  Human  Body  as  are  requifite  to 
determine  the  Judgment  of  a  Coroner^  and  of  Courts  of  Lavo  in  Cafes  of 
Divorce^  Rape^  Murder ^  l^c.  To  vjhich  are  added  Diretdions  for  pre* 
ferving  the  Bub  lie’ Health.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  fewed;  Becket.  London, 

>787- 

It  is  certain  that  fome  fcientific  guide,  for  afliiVmg  juridical  deter¬ 
minations  in  criminal  and  other  cafes,  has  hitherto  been  wanted  in  this 
.country.  The  produdtion  now  before  us  is  calculated  to  fupply  this 
defed.  It  is  founded  upon  a  work  publilhed  at  Geneva  in  the  year 
1767,  under  the*  title  of  “  Joh.  Fred;  Fafelli  Elementa  Medicinae 
Forenfis,”  but  digefted  in  a  more  convenient  form  than  the  publication 
.  of  Fafelius.  The  author  divides  the  fubjed  into  ten  chapters,  under 
the  following  heads,  viz.  pregnancy,  parturition^  or  child-birth,  di¬ 
vorces;  rapes,”  the  murder  of  infants,  homicide,  idiotifm  and  infanity, 
impoftors.  The  author  has  not  only  varied  confiderably  from  the 
text,  in  dijfFerent  parts  of  the  work,  but  added  fome  entire  new  chap. 

'  ters ;  and,  from  the  perfpicuous  arrangement  of  the  whole,  as  well  as 
the  judicious  obfervation^,  he  has  furnifhed  fuch  a  fyftem  of  medical 
jurifprudence,  as  cannot  but  prove  highly  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  intended ;  we  mean,  for  the  information  of  the  coroner 
and  others  concerned  in  the  various  departments  of  juridical  in- 
veftigation. 

Art.  29*  The  Cafe  of  a  Boy  vcho  had  been  mijiaken  for  a  Girl ;  nvith 
three  Anatomical  Vievjs  of  the  Parts  before  and  after  the  Operation  and 
Cure,  By  Thomas  Brandy  Surgeon.  410.  2s.  6ii.  Murray.  Lou¬ 
don,  1787. 

This  extraordinary  cafe  relates  to  a  patient  who  had  fo  much  the 
external  appearance  of  a  female  that  the  parents  never  entertained  an 
idea  to  the  contrary  ;  and  the  child  was  baptized  as  a  female,  and 
brought  up  under  that  charadlertill  feven  years  of  age.  In  Sw'ptem- 
ber  !77^  fhe  was  lent  to  Mr.  Brand  ror  his  opinion  by  the  pn\iician 
of  a  difpenfary,  who  was  confuked  on  account  of  fome  conipiain:  near 
^he  groin,  which  he  fulpeded  to  be  a  rupture.  On  examining  the 
oafe,  howevtr,  Mr.  Brand  found  there  was  no  rupture,  but  trial  there 
'vas  an  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  external  parts.  At  iiilt  it  lecined 
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to  be  the  female  organs  with  an  imperforated  hymen  ;  but,  on  more 
clofc  examination,  it  was  difeovered  that  the  part  which  had  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  labia  pudendi  was  in  fadl  the  fcroium,  divided  bv 
its  feptum.  The  teftes  were  founded  on  each  fide  ;  and  the  corpus 
penis  lay  hid  under  the  integuments,  and  hound  down  fo  tight  by  its 
frsenvim,  that  it  afforded  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  clitoris.  On 
this  difcovcry  Mr.  Brand  invited  the  late  Dr.  Hunter^  his.  brother  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  and  two  other  medical  gentlemen,  to  fee  the  cafe.  He 
propofed  an  operation  to  free  the  penis  from  its  confinement,  which 
Mr.  Hunter  approving  of,  was  accordingly  performed  in  his  prefence. 
The  operation  confifted  of  a  longitudinal  incifion  on  each  fide  of  the 
penis,  as  clofe  to  the  os  pubis  as  could  be  admitted  with  fafety.  It  was 
alfo  neceffary  to  divide  the  fr«num,  which  bound  down  the  glands. 
Mr.  Brand  having  divided  the  fkin  as  low  as  he  could,  made  a  ditch  on 
each  fide,  in  the  angle  of  each  incifion,  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  as 
much  length  to  the  part  as  poffible.  The  cure  went  on  very  favoqrably; 
and,  after  the  parts  were  perfeftly  healed,  the  child,  who  could  before 
make  water  only  in  a  fitting  pofture,  performed  this  function  in  the 
manner  of  any  other  boy. 


Art.  30.  The  RiHgiousUfe  0/ Botanical  Phi  lofophy,  ^  Sermon  preached 
at  the  ^Church  of  St.  Leonardy  Shoreditch y  on  Id^bit-Tuefdayi  'June  i, 
1784,  on  the  Wifdcm  o  f  God  as  difplayed  in  the  Vegetable  Creation.  By 
William  Jones y  A.  M.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  4to.  is.  Ro- 
binfons.  London,  1784. 

The  author  of  this  fermon  has  taken  his  text  from  Gen.  i.  1 2.  He 
confiders  the  wifdom  of  God  as  inanifeded  in  the  form  and  drufture  of 
vegetables,  the  manner  of  their  grow  th,  their  natural  ufes  for  meat  and 
medicine,  and  their  moral  ufes  for  the  advancement  of  prudence  and 
religious  faith.  The  difeourfe  is  philofophical,  in  fome  parts  ingenious, 
and  calculated  to  difplay  the  wifdom  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

POETRY. 

Art.  31.  Soliloquy  in  a  Thatched  Building  in  a  retired  Part  of  - 
Gardens.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Faulder. .  London,  1787. 

Horace  has  delivered  a  rule  for  the  obfervance  of  the  votaries  of  the 
mufes  that  has  long  been  applauded  and  admired,  nonum  prematur  in 
annumy  let  your  poem  lie  by  you  nine  years:  Our  author,  an  idolater 
of  Horace,  has  improved  upon  his  precept,  and  has  fuifered  his  poeniy 
as -he  fays,  to  run  fome  way  into  into  its  fourth  hoviate.”  The 
reader  mud  nccelTafily  be  upon  tiptoe  to, be  acquainted  with  verfespo- 
lilhcd  with  fiich  unwearied  affiduity  ;  and  we  will  gratify  him 

‘  Credulity  with  dupifti  eyes. 

And  Incredulity — as  wife  ! 

Still  grant  me,  goddefs,  to  defpife. 

This  believes  the  friend — or  fool w/  news; 

And  that  bclims  nothing  v^it  dent  chufe' 


Courage, 


I 
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Courage,  gentle  friend  ?  We  cannot,  indeed,  compliment  you  highly 
upon  the  fruits  of  your  firfl  thirty  years ;  try  Cxty  more,  and  we  will 
infure  you  your  labour  for  your  pains. 

^RT.  32.  Female  Virtues  I  a  Poem.  4to*  2s.  6d,  Cadell.  Lon 
don,  1787. 

The  publication  before  us  is  in  blank  verfe,  and  is  by  no  means 
deftitute  of  harmony.  The  virtues  celebrated  by  the  author  are  mo- 
defty»  truth,  cheerfulnefs,  and  induftry.  The  whole  is  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  vifion ;  and  the  incidents  illuftrating  each  of  thefe  vir¬ 
tues,  particularly  modefty  and  induftry,  are  deferibed  with  vivacity 
and  imagination.  Faults  there  are  fcattered  through  the  performance  ; 
but  thefe,  though  it  would  be  eafy  to  feledf,  it  would  be  an  invidious 
talk  to  arraign  and  drag  from  their  connexion  in  a  poem  which  will 
afford  more  amufement  than  difguft  to  almoft  every  reader. 

Art.  33.  The  Fears  of  Britannia  \  occafioned  hy  the  late  IndiJ^oJit ion' 
of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  a  Poem.  Humbly  inferibed 
to  his  Royal  Highnefs.  By  a  Lady.  410.  is.  Becket.  London, 
1787. 

The  grief  which  is  expreHed  by  nature,  upon  the  occafion  alluded 
to  in  the  title,  is  truly  poetical : 

*  On  every  tree  the  bloflbms  turn  to  tears. 

And  every  bough  a  weeping  moifture  bears.' 

The  fa£l  being  thus  ftated,  it  is  commented  upon  .by  the  mufe; 

*  The  prone  creation  thus  its  grief  reveals ; 

And  thus  their  love  a  mourning  people  fhew.' 

Jupiter,  finding  that  Britannia  i^  in  a  fad  taking  upon  the  fubjefli 
comes  down  very  kindly  to  inquire  what  is  the  matter  with  her. 
Britannia,  inftead  of  taking  the  vifit  as  it  is  meant,  abufes  him  like  a 
pickpocket,  becaufe,  forfooth,  he  did  not  know,  without  afking,  that 
young  Auguftus  was  at  the  point  of  death.  But  her  BilUngfgate  is  very 
melodious : 

*  Even  echo  fears  to  truft  her  mimic  voice. 

Left  repetition  fhould  the  cadence  drown.’ 

Art.  34.  Derwent^  an  Ode.  4to.  6d.  Longman.  London,  1787. 

This  gentleman  is  of  the  clafs  of  the  familiar  poets,  and  talks 
with  great  pathos  of  the  feelings  of  his  infant  mind.  For  example  ; 

*  Double  ff,  I  remember  yon  welli 
Double  ff,  I  alone  was  to  blame ; 

'  When  your  perfons,  in  learning  to  fpelli 
To  me  Iccm’d  exaftly  the  fame,' 
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RKCAPlTULAaiON  OF  KVENTS  IN  THE  YEAR  I707; 

"VJ  O  year,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury,  has  been  io  fertile  in  incicleiits,  and  pregnant 
with  great  events,  as  the  year  1787.  A  commercial  treaty 
between.  France  and  England,  which  had  long  be^h  pro- 
jefted  and  recommended  by  philofophers,  at  laft  drew  the 
attention  of  the  rulers  of  both  kingdoms  ;  and  national  po¬ 
licy  followed  the  track  which  had  been  marked  out  by  ge¬ 
nius  and  fcience.  The  two  moft  powerful  and  refpediabic 
nations  of  Europe,  who  have  been  rivals  or  enemies  for  five 
hundred  years,  have  renounced  their  ancient  aniniofities, 
and  formed  a  reciprocal  league  of  amity,  cemented  by  a 
common  intereft,  and  confirmed  by  mutual  benefits.  Na¬ 
tions,  like  individuals,  are  often  guided  by  their  animofifies 
and  paHions,  and  carry  the  hortilities  of  war  into  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  peace.  Commerce,  inftead  of  being  a  bond  cf 
union  among  men,  was  formerly  the  moft  fertile  fburce  of 
dil'cord  and  divifion ;  and  the  little  jealoufies  of  merchants 
and  manufadlurers  have  been  more  fatal  to  the  repofe  of  Eu¬ 
rope  than  the  wildeft  and  moft:  ambitious  projedfs  of  kings 
and  minifters.  More  liberal  maxims  of  policy  have  now 
been  adopted ;  the  benefits  of  the  commercial  treaty  have 
already  been  felt  in  England ;  and,  though  fome  temporary 
inconveniencies  have  been  experienced  in  France^  it  will 
operate  ultimately  to  the  improvement  and  advantage  of 
that  kingdom.  The  operations  of  a  league  that  efFefts  i'o 
great  a  revolution  in  the  internal  ftate  of  two  countries  can¬ 
not  be  underftood  at  once;  and  it  requires  the  experience  of 
years  to  dilcern  its  remote  and  moft  important  confe- 
q  Lienees.- 

In  our  Review  for  November  1786  we,  ventured  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  decifions  of  parliament  on  this  head  ;  and  though 
in  oppofttion  to  the  current  of  popular  opinion  at  that  time, 
and  the  tone  of  declamation  among  popular  vvriters,  pointed 
out  the  certain  benefits  that  would  reliilt  to  this  kingdom 
from  fuch  a  commercial  intercourlc  :  thefe  have  lince  been 
real! fed  by  experience, 

POPULAR  PROJECTS,  WITH  REFLECTIONS. 

In  the  hiftory  of  modern  FAirope  a  kind  of  infatuation,  or 
political  influenza,  has  occafionally  feized  the  moft  celebrated 
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nations.  Seven  centuries  ago  Europe  was  feized  with  fa 
frenzy  to  obtain  the  pious  relicks  and  profane  plunder  at 
^erufalem  ;  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  was  confidcred 
as  the  path  to  opulence,  to  glory,  and  to  paraaife  ;  and  this 
epidemical  mania  did  not  lublkle  till  after  the  lo(s  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  men,  and  an  immenlity  of  treafure. 

.  This  contagious  entliuliabn,  proceeding  from  the  two 
flrongeft  principles  that  aftiiated  the  age,  religion  and  chi¬ 
valry,  had  Icarcely  fpent  its  force  w^hea  another  paflion  oc¬ 
cupied  its  place,  w^hicM*  required  the  experience  of  nations, 
and  the  lapte  of  centuriCvS,  to  demonltrate  its  pernicious 
effefts.  In  confequcnce  of  the  dilcovery  of  countries,  for¬ 
merly  unknown  to  geograj)hy  and  hiftory,  an  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed  that  a  nation  might  grow  opulent  and  powerful  by 
fubtrafting  from  its  wealth  and  numbers  at  home,  in  order 
to  cultivate  wailes  and  colonife  deferts  under  another  hcmi- 
fphere.  Portugal  and  Spain,  w^hich  had  taken  the  lead  in 
thefe  difcoveries,  fet  the  earlieft  example,  and  felt  the  firtt 
difafters  of  this  unnatural  but  ambitious  policy.  The  de- 
preflion  of  thele  kingdoms,  in  confequcnce  of  this  pernicious 
fy(tem,is  vilible  in  their  provinces,  and  known  to  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  wdth  hiliory. 

ENGLAND. 

As  England  has  gehFrally  adopted  the  cuftoms,  and  afTumed 
the  manners  of  the  continent,  it  follow'ed,  on  this  occaiion, 
the  footfleps  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  For  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  Great-Britain  was  drained  of  its  moft  valuable  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  fupply  the  American  colonies;  accumulated  fums  of 
money  were  paid  in  annual  bounties,  and  in  fupporting 
their  civil  and  military  eftablifliments.  The  moft  expenfivc 
and  difaftrous  wars  in  w^hich  we  have  ever  been  engaged 
originated  from  this  fource,  and  were  waged  to  protedl  or 
feciire  thefe  diftant  appendages  to  our  empire.  What  was 
the  return  for  all  this  expence,  and  for  thele  armaments  ? 
The  colonies  took  from  England  articles  of  manufafture 
which  they  could  not  procure  cheaper  from  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  ;  and  even  the  fabrication  of  thefe  was  a  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  did  not  enrich  the  kingdom  at  large. 

We  have  therefore  good  reafon  to  congratulate  the  return 
of  common-fenle  to  lome  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and 
to  give  our  approbation  to  the  plans  w’hich  they  have 
^idopted,  and  are  carrying  on,  to  augment  their  indulfry  and 
improve  their  refources,  by  the  encouragement  of  home- 
Jnanufadtures,  and  the  extenfion  of  foreign  trade. 

HOLLAND. 

» ■ 
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,  HOLLAND. 

Four  little  weeks  had  Icarcely  clapfed,  after  the  operation 
of  our  commercial  treaty  with  France,  wdien  a  cloud  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  horizon  that  feemed  pregnant  with  a  tempell 
which  threatened  its  interruption  or  total  fiifpenfion.  Our 
National  Article  for  May  lall  contained  the  following  pro¬ 
phetic  paragraph:  ‘‘  The  vapours,  which  have  been  long 
gathering  round  the  Netherlands,  have  now  fettled  into  a 
thick  ana  Iblid  gloom,  which  overfpreads  the  whole  poli- 
tical  horizon, and  warns  the  fpe^^fator  to  prepare  for  a  ftorrn. 
A  ftrong  averfion  prevails  between  the  adherents-of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  French  fa6fion,  tvhich  muft 
inevitably  terminate  in  a  civil  war.”  This  prediction  w^as 
foon  fulfilled  ;  but  the  flames  of'civil  difeord  were  early  ex- 
tinguilhed,  and  the  molt  fudden  and  pacific  revolution  efta- 
Mifhed  in  the  Netherlands  that  has  ever, been  known  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world.  The  independence  of  I'mall  ftates  has, 
in  general,  been  preferved  by  the  jealoulV  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  though  Ibmetimes  indebted  to  this  circumftance, 
Holland  has  a  more  relpeCtable  fburce  of  independent  ex- 
iftence  and  political  power.  From  her  fituation  in  the  bofom 
of  the  ocean,  fhe  poflelTes  an  internal  ftrength  w^hich  enabled 
her  to  refill  with  luccefs  the  attacks  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
•w  hen  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  ;  and  to  brave  the  unnatural 
but  formid.able  combination  of  France  and  England,  that 
was  formed  in  the  lall  century,  for  her  final  deltriiCtion.  By 
adopting  a  new  fyfiem  of  politics  Holland  has  been  fplit  into 
ta£lion«.  I^eprived  of  her  natural  vigour;  depeuding  for 
defence,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  foreign  mercenaries;  and 
defierted,  in  her  hour  of  extreme  difirefs,  by  her  new  ally,  in 
conlequence  of  donieftic  convulfions  ;  fhc  fell  an  eafy  prey 
to  a  I'mall  army  of  invaders,  which  an  uncivil  repulle  tp  a 
lady  had  brought  from  the  borders  of  Pruffia.  At  prefent 
the  nation  Teems  to  be  llaggercd  by  the  blow  that  has  re¬ 
covered  them  to  their  former  condition,  and  refiored  them 
to  their'ancienf  alliance  with  England.  But  time  will  in¬ 
duce  that  convalefcence.w’hich  fuccecds  to  difofders  in  poli¬ 
tical  bodies,  as  well  as  in  phyfical;  and  perhaps  a  treaty 
ofienfive  and  defenfive  between  the  States  of  Holland,  Pruflia, 
^nd  England,  may  loon  be  recognifed  by  the  authority  of 
parliament.  > 

FRANCE. 

The  deiertlon  of  Holland  by  France,  her  new  ally,  in  the 
liour  of  danger  and  diftrel's,  was  not  owing  to  any  fyftem  ot 
treacherous  or  perfidious  politics,  as  has  been  repreiented  by 
vulgar  wM*Kcrs,  in  order  to  influence  vulgar  readers ;  it  arole 
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from  the  debilitated  (late,  and  the  internal  convulfions,  of 
the  kingdom.  Superficial  politicians  (that  is,  all  politicians, 
a  very  few  excepted)  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  late  Ame* 
rican  and  continental  war  was  only  difaftroiis  to  Britain, 
So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that,  at  the  termination  of 
the  conteft,  every  belligerent  power  retired  with  greater  dif- 
afters,  and  more  cflential  injury,  than  ourleIve$.  Since  oilr 
final  ftparatipn  from  our  revolted  colonies,  the  population, ' 
commerce,  revenues,  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom,'  have  in- 
creal'ed,  and  are  increaling.  But  what  is  the  confequence 
ot  that  independence  which  America  purchafed  by  to  much 
t’reafure,  bloodfhed,  and  crimes?  Four  years  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war  fhe  has  fallen  from  that  opulent,  flou- 
rilhing,  and  happy  ftate  in  which  the  remained  during  her 
connexion  with  the  mother  country,  has,  in  aflerting  her 
liberty,  exchanged  the  fubftance  for  the  lhadow,  and  is  now 
converted  into  a  beacon  to  vyarn  riling  colonies  froni  rebelling 
againll  the  parent  ftate, 

DISASTERS  OF  FRANCE. 

But  France  has,  perhaps,  fuffered  more  from  the  confliJ^ 
than  any  of  the  contending  powers.  That  fpirit,  or  fein- 
blance  of  ancient  chivalry,  which  ftepped  forward  in  the 
critical  moment  to  defend  the  Britifli  colonies  from  the  iyr 
rannlcal  impofition  of  the  mother  country,  has  exhaufted 
the  finances,  and  ftrained  the  finews  of  the  ftate.  An  empty 
trealUry,  and  a  hea^  national  debt,  had  fo  debilitated  her 
powers  of  a£lion,  that  fhe  was  unable,  at  the  important 
emergency,  to  give  feafpnable  afliftance  to  the  party  in  Hol¬ 
land,  which  fhe  had  been  forming  and  nurfing  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury;  and  the  inefficiency  of  her  politics  appeared  in  that 
remarkable  rriornent  when  her  Dutch  alFociates  had  gained 
their  objedl,  and  expelled  the  friends  of  this  nation  fron^. 
every  ihare  of  government. 

STATE  OF  HER  FINANCES. 

Among  focieties,  as  vyell  as  individuals,  exhaufted  finances, 
and  accumulated  debts  are  ever  the  concomitants  of  greater 
evils.  The  pecuniary  diilreifes  in  which  the  royal  family  of 
Stuart  was  involved  emboldened  the  Commons  to  rife  in 
their  demands  on  the  Crown,  and  at  lalt  to  prefent  their  un¬ 
covered  front  to  the  face  of  majelty.  Various  caufes,  as 
\ve  have  formerly  mentioned,  have  contributed  to  hitroducc 
a  fpirit  of  liberty  and  independence  into  France.  But  the 
important  and  perfidious  part  which  fhe  afted  during  our 
conteft  with  our  American  colonies,  had  a  neceflary  tendency 
to  concentrate  the  fcattered  rays  of  patriotifm  into  one  point* 
When  the  nation  at  large  adopted  the  caufe  of  colonies  who 
.  ^  .  had 
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had  revolted  from  the  parent  ftate,  and  many  gallant  and 
fpirited  individuals,  connef^ed  the  love  of  glory,  lo  conge¬ 
nial  to  their  chara^fier,  with  the'aflerrion  ot  American  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  original  law  that  determined  men  to  unite  in 
I'ociety,  and  the  reciprocal  obligations  between  a  fbvereign 
and  his  fubjedfs,  muft  have  been  agitated  with  greater  frec- 
.  dom  than  was  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  abfolute  monarchy. 
The  principles  of  liberty,  then  difleminated  by  a  carelcls 
hand,  have  taken  deep  root  in  a  foil  that  was  reckoned  un¬ 
favourable  for  their  reception  ;  and  are  producing  conlc- 
quences  of  which  the  extent  or  termination  cannot  be  forc- 
lecn.  When  Charles  the  Firlt  of  England,  by  an  act  of 
arbitrary  power,  prohibited  the  puritans  from  emigrating 
abroad  in  order  to  enjoy  their  religion  and  liberty  unmo- 
leflcd  in  the  new  world,  he  llrengthened  and  armed  the 
hands  that  were  one  day  to  wreft  the  crown  from  his  head  ; 

.  when  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  fupported  the  American  rebellion, 
and  encouraged  an  enthufiafm  among  his  fubjedts  in  favour 
of  colonies  alTerting  their  independence,  hediftlifed  that  Ipi- 
rit  of  freedom  among  his  fubjedh,  which,  if  it  does  not  lhake 
the  throne,  will  llrip  it  of  all  its  imaginary  terrors. 

TURKS  AND  RUSSIANS. 

There  is  a  train  of  events,  fometimes  favourable  and 
fometimes  adverfe,  vifible  in  the  hilfory  of  nations  as  well 
as  in  the  lives,  of  individuals.  All  the  public  incidents  of 
the  pall  year  have,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  been  propi¬ 
tious  to  the  profperity  of  Great-Britain.  The  exhaulted 
Hate  of  the  French  finances,  and  the  political  ftruggle  be¬ 
tween  that  king  and  his  parliaments,  prevented  his  Moft 
•Chriltian  Majclty  from  giving  crfcdtual  affiftance  to  the 
party  of  Dutch  patriots  that  he  had  railed  and  cheri/hed. 
The  war  which  has  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  Ruf¬ 
fians,  in  which  the  German  Emperor  has  become  a  party, 
has  been  nolels  efieftually  beneficial  to  this  kingdom.  7'his 
war  is  fo  decifively  lavourable  to  our  interclts,  that  fpecula- 
tive  politicians,  w^ho  attribute  too  much  to  defign,  and  too 
little  to  chancei  are  apt  to  imagine  that  this  unexpedled  and 
contingent  rupture  was  effedled  by  the  machinations  of  our 
amballador  at  Conftantinople.  I'he  Engllfli  miniftry,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  at  prefent  luch  profound  politicians;  nor  is 
our  intereil  at  Conltantincple  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  coni- 
niand  the  march  of  armies,  or  diftate  the  operations  of  war. 
^'he  event,  however,  has  been  as  I'ublervient  to  our  advan¬ 
tage  as  if  it  had  been  forefeen  by  the  prefcience  and  decreed 
by  the  vvildom  of  our  adminifiration.  An  unexpefted  train 
of  Inch  accidents  religious  men  call  Providence  ;  men  of  the 
world  term  good  fortune;  and  philofophers  confider  as  the 
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fortuitous  and  contingent  phenomena  of  a  fynem,  the  law?’ 
of  which  have  ever  remained, ,  and  will  ever  remain,  in  im¬ 
penetrable  obfeurity.  From  obtaining  capital  prizes  of  thi? 
kind  in  the  lottery  of  public  life,  a  minitler  can  derive  no 
more  merit  than  from  the  tempeft  which  feathered  and  de- 
llroved  the  Spanifh  armada,  or  the  recent  ftorm  that  demo- 
lilhed  the  cones  at  Cherburgh.  Afflavit  Deus  ct  dij/jpantur, 

is  the  motto  that  applies  to  ail  thefe  events, 

# 

EMANCIPATION  OF*  THE  NEGROES. 

This  is  the  age  of  mctaphyfical  and^l'entimental  policy. 
The  Englilh  are  difpoled  at  prefent  to  compaliionate  Jiliant 
diftreffes,  and  redrels  ideal  grievances,  while  they  overlook 
and  negledl  Icenes  of  real  anguifh  and  grofs  c^preffion  at 
home.  From  a  kind  of  knight-errantry  of  juvenile  virtue, 
millions  of  fuffering  Indians  (whole  I'uticrings  are  a  pro-’ 
found  fecret  in  our  Weft-lndia  illands)  attraft  the  fympathy 
of  the  nation  ;  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  correft  a  fyftem 
of  policy  by  which  thoufands  of  Britifh  fubjefts  rot  in  gaols, 
and  fall  annually  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

It  is  to  be  wulhed,  that  the  members  of  St.  Stephen’s 
chapel,  inftead  of  ftudying  Shakefpeare,  to  adorn  their  de¬ 
clamations  with  his  dramatic  beauties,  would  bellow  Ibme 
little  attention  on  the  fludy  of  hiftory,  and  fubllitute  thofe 
general  maxims  of  policy  which  are  founded  on  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  all  nations  and  ages,  in  the  place  of  thofe  Jfnr 
feelings  which  they  derive  from  the  circulating  library. 
However  ftrange  the  affertion  may  appear  to  ‘  the  ears  of 
the  ignorant,  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  flavery  is  the 
moft  beneficial  and  humane  infiitution  that  ever  was  efta- 
blilhed  among  men.  If  any  perfon  doubts  this  pofition,  let 
him  turn  his  eye  to  the  woods  of  America,  and  confider  the 
dreadful  confequences  of  war  among  the  lavages.  The  fate 
of  prifoners,  taken  in  battle,  whom  after  having  affiifted 
with  all  the  tortures  which  the  human  genius  can  devife, 
and  the  human  frame  can  fuftain,  their  conquerors  devour 
with  the  vindiftive  joy  of  demons,  mull  recommend  any 
inftitution  that  puts  an  end  to  horrors  that  Ihcck  humanity. 
This  was  the  natural  and  happy  confequence  of  fiavery: 
When  the  conqueror  found  that  the  labours  of  his  captive 
might  be  more  beneficial  to  him  than  his  fielh  and  blood, 
the  provident  cannibal  refrained  from  his  bloody  banquet, 
and,  inftead  of  making  a  meal  of  his  prilbner,  converted 
him  into  a  Have. 

Africa  is  inhabited  by  fmall  independent  tribes,  w  hich,  like 
thofe  of  America,  are  frequently  at  w^ar  with  each  other. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  negroes,  fold  for  Haves  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  are  prifoners  taken  in  thefe  :»etty  wars,  who  w^ould 
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certainly  be  put  to  deaths  and,  perhaps,  devoured  by  their 
barbarous  conquerors,  unlefs  the  avarice  of  the  Wen  India 
planter  bribed  the  avarice  of  the  African  tlave  merchant  to 
prefer  a  fum  of  money  to  the  gratification  of  his  fefentn>ent. 
In  the  natural  world  the  thunder  and  the  teilipeft  fulfil  the 
benevolent  purpoles  of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  lefenity  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  the  effulgence  of  the  fun  :  and  in  the 
•moral  world  the  follies  and  vices  of  men  are  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  the  general  good. 

In  the  Well  India  illand??  labour  can  only  be  carried  on  by 
the  natives  of  a  fultry  climate.  European  fervants  would 
link  under  the  talk,  and  fall  early  martyrs  to  the  beams  of  a 
burning  fun*.  Nor  is  the  coixlition  of  Haves  in  the  Welt 
Indies  lb  miferable  or  ignominious  as  has  been  reprefented. 
The  cruelty  of  their  mailers^  and  their  hardfhips  and  fuf- 
ferings,  have  been  magnified  beyond  meafure,  by  that  wild 
quixotifm  of  imagination  which  fearches  round  the  globe> 
from  the  one  pole  to  the  other,  for  every  poffible  obje£l  of 
compaffion,— except  thole  which  are  under  its  immediate 
inipeftion>  I'he  condition  of  lervants  in  Scotland,  and  in 
^11  the  northern,  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is  worfe  in  every 
refpe£t,  except  one,  (the  liberty  of  changing  their  malters) 
than  that  of  the  majority^  of  negroes  in  the  Weil  India 
iflands". 

The  pra6lice  of  llavery  is  eflablifhed  by  divine  as  well 
human  laws,  and  has  the  fandtion  both  of  the  OldTellament 
and  of  the  New.  Mofes  preferibes  regulations  for  bond- 
men  and  bond-women  ;  and  St.  Eaul,  in  his  many  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  Chriltian  Haves  (for  there  were  no  other  fervants  in 
thefe  times)  enjoins  them  to  continue  in  the  calling 
wherein  they  were  called,  and  to  obey  their  mafters  u\ 
all  things.” 

No  material  or  important  alteration  in  the  political  fitua- 
tion  of  a  country  Ihoiild  ever  be.  attempted,  or. can  ever  be 
made,  on  a  fudden.  A  law  to  regulate  the.  practice  and 
reform  the  abufes  cf  Jlav cry ^  may.  be  honourable  to  Great 
Britain,  and  beneticial  to  her  dependant  illands  ;  but  a  black 
(fill  of  rights  lor  enfranchiling  the  negroes  in  the  Weft 
indies,  would  render  thefe  poffcHions  unprofitable  to  their 
proprietors,  and  to  the  mother  country,  and  injure  the 
very,  individuals  whoni  it  was  meant  to  leive. 


ivjR.  Hastings. 

On  the  feconJ  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  prefentfeffion 
of  parliament,  Mr.  Mailings  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Houle  of  Lords,  and  delivered  his  anfwer  to  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  Unconneded  with  Mr,  Mailings  or  his 

a  friend?, 
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friends,  and  attached  to  no  party,  but  that  of  inakind,  \vc 
bave,  on  various  qccalions,  and  at  full  length,  given  our 
fcntiments  on  the  feveral  fubjeits  of  the  trial:  featiinents, 
.not  rathly  adopted,  nor  ignorantly  fupported  ;  but  which 
long  habits  of  intercourle  with  the  molt  rcfpedable  indivi¬ 
duals  who  have  ever  returned  from  India,  and  a  candid 
infpcftion  of  thofc  volumes  of  evidence  which  are  open  to  the 
world,  firll  raifed,  and  have  afterwards  confirmed.  A  philo- 
fopher,  who  revolves  the  page  of  imiverfal  hiftory,  and 
lludies  the  map  of  mankind  at  large,  can  have  no  objeft 
but  one — the  inveftigation  of  truth,  in  order  to  promote  the 
public  good.  Tofubjeftsof  fuch  general  utility,  unrelated 
to  the  politics  of  the  day,  or  the  paffions  of  the  moment^, 
the  author,  of  all  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  thi& 
performance,  relative  to  Mr,  Mailings,  fincc  May,  1786,  to 
the  pfefent  month,  has  uniformly  turned  his  attention.  He 
is  not  unknown  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  his  friends  will 
bear  him  witnefs,  that  he  would  as  foon  draw  a  dagger 
againll  the  great  community  of  the  world,  as  devote  ha 
pen  to  the  purpofes  of  venality  or  corruption,  • 

On  every  lubjcdl  that  is  fUbmitted  to  public  iriveftigation, 
the  lall  appeal  is  made  to  the  w^orld,  by  whofe  impartial 
verdid  every  charafter  muft  ultimately  (land  or  fall.  The 
triumphs  of  party,  like  the  meteors  of  fafhion,  may  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  moment,  but  truth  and  virtue  will  at  lalt  prevail 
in  England  more  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  jlill  Jmall  voice  of  phllolbphy  in  the  clofet,  has  occa- 
fionally  given  effectual  lelfons  both  to  kings  and  parliaments, 
and  taught  the  people,  that  there  is  a  power  fuperior  to  both, 
the  tribunal  of  mankind  and  the  judgment  of  poilcrity. 

Men  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  uncommon  celebrity^ 
W’hen  they  are  perlecuted  by  fadlion,  are  tried  by  a  different 
ilandard  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  world  rejoices  in 
the  fall  of  a  great  fpirit,  and  vviflics  tOxrevenge  itfelf  ou 
that  fuperiority  and  preeminence  which  it  formerly  confeffed 
and  admired ;  like  the  vulgar  that  neglect  the  luminaries  of 
heaven  when  fhining  in  their  fplendor,  and  gaze  on  them 
only  with  ftupid  ignorance  when  they  are  eclipfed.  But, 
thanks  to  the  providence  of  heaven,  there  is  always  a 
'  portion  of  unprejudiced  w  ifdom,  and  uncorrupted  probity, 
preferved  In  the  world.  In  every  period  of  fociety  the  few 
have  reverfed  the  fentence  of  the  many,  and  the  fentiment 
of  the  Roman  poet  has  been  verified  : 

Vidrix  caufa  placuit  DiSy  fed  vicla  latoni. 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  nobleft  employments  of  a  phi- 
lofophical  mind  to  foar  above  the  little  fphere  of  contending 
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fa<5>ions,  and  employ  the  bled  gifts  of  nature,  reafon,  and 
eloquence,  in  ,the  vindication  of  injured  innocence  and 
perlecuted  merit. 

When  intereft  calls  olF  all  her  fneaking  train ; 

When  all  the  obliged  defert,  and  all  the  vain  j 
’Tis  his  the  brave  man's  latelt  ileps  to  trace, 

To  judge  his  ads,  and  dignify  difgrace. 

Notwithftanding  the  temporary  prevalence  of  party  rage,' 
there  is  a  fund  of  generofity  and  gratitude  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Engli/h  charaifFer.  Polterity  have  often  blufhed  for  the 
follies  of  their  fathers,  and  raifed  altars  to  thole  heroes  and 
patriots  whom  their  anceftors  perfecuted  and  condemned. 
The  prefent  monarch  of  England,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  through  the  prevalence  of  faftion,  experienced  the 
capricious  diflike  of  his  fubjefts  ;  time  removed  thele  preju¬ 
dices,  and,  burfting  from  a  tranfient  cloud,  he  has  become 
the  moft  popular  and  beloved  fbvereign  of  Europe.  I'he 
fame  enlightened  lenle  and  ingenuous  candor  will  loon  do 
juftice  to  the  merits  of  the  late  Governor  of  Bengal. 

As  on  this  1‘ubjeft  vve  have  frequently  examined  the  points 
of  right  and  of  juftice^  wt  fhall  now  only  add  a  fingle  re- 
iledfion  with  regard  to  expedience  and  public  utility. 
During  the  laft  war,  England  ftruggled  and  combated  for 
her  political  exiftence  in  the  weft  and  the  eaft;  in  America 
and  in  India.  After  the  lofs  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  and 
incurring  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the  for¬ 
mer  was  fevered  from  this  kingdom  for  ever.  I'hc  latter  was 
prelerved  by  extraordinary  and  almoll  incredible  exertions. 
The  generals  and  admirals,  whofe  cowardice  or  criminality 
difmembered  the  Britilh  dominions,  and  lolt  the  new  world 
to  this  empire,  aflumed  the  cloak  of  patriotifm,^  and  threw 
themlelves  into  the  fancluary  of  oppofitlon.  The  governor, 
who  preferved  our  Eaftern  dominions,  has  continued  in  loyal 
and  dutiful  attachment  to  his  fovereign,  and,  for  his  byaltj 
alone,  has  been  expofed  to  perlecution  and. impeachment. 


Communi  cations  for  The  English  Review  are  rebuffed  to 
be fent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftrcet,  London;  ^vhere 
feribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  refpe^fully  dejired  to  gi^e  in 
their  Names. 
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